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St. Michael's College Winooski, VT 05404 


SMC rated 
“hot’ college: 


from the Office of Information 


St. Michael's College (SMC) 
announced today that despite 
becoming a “hot” college, of 
tapidly increasing popularity, it 
will further limit its enrollment 
$o as to remain a quality liberal 
arts college. 

The entering class for the 
1986-87 academic year will be 
kept smaller than last year's 
class in order toensure academic 
quality. 

After receiving the highest 


number of applications in its’ 


history last year, St. Michael's 
opened the 1985-86 academic 
year with anenrollment of 1,650 
full-time undergraduate students. 
SMC President Paul J. Reiss 
explained that the college will 
reduce enrollment to 1,600 stu- 
dents, which he said was the 
right size for St. Michael's to be 
able to provide a high quality 
liberal arts education. 
“We recognize,” said 
Reiss, “this will mean that it will 
_ be somewhat more difficult for 


a le ae eae Oe 
___ students to gain admission to St. 
Michael's. But we want toensure 


that those students whom we do 
admit have the facilities, faculty 
and other staff toensure a quality 
education.” 

So far in the currenv student 
recruitment year, 
Michael's College admissions 
office reports that the numbers 
of high school students seeking 
interviews at the college are up 
by 15 to 20 percent over last 
year's record numbers. 
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The new rug was installed in the Rathzhellar Thurs. Jan. 16. 
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Photography, paintings, and the gambit of art techniques are displayed weekly at McCarthy Arts Center. Above is a photo by 
Patricia Bohner that was part of her artistic photography display last week. See related story on page 9. 


by Chris Sariego 
Defender Staff 


“This ts a 
QUIET 
Library 
devoved to reading, study and 
research. If you agree, you are 
welcome. If you disturb 


patrons, you may be asked to 


leave.” 


Is the Durick Library now a 





The Rat was filled to capacity that night, making up some of 
the profit lost due to the delayed opening. Photo by Denise J. | 


Wheeler. 


quieter place? There is some dis- 
sension on the issue. Some stu- 
dents feel there has been a 
change. but it depends on when 
and where you were in the 
library. “Yes, it got a lot quieter; 
it's much easier for people to 
study now,” said Rick Rubino, a 
library work-study employee. 
Carolyn Tanguay: “I was there 
from six to eleven Monday night, 
and I was spooked out, it was so 
quiet. All I. heard was one 
conversation.” 


Other students feel differ- 
ently: “No, it’s still as loud as it 
ever was, probably worse. Espe- 
cially during finals — that was a 
joke,” said Nadine Labato. Dana 
Cole commented: "The library is 

‘a social scene these days. Sure, it 
may be quieter — I haven't had 
any problems there — but it’s 
still a place where people go to 
meet.” 

Mark McAteer, head of cir- 
culation at the Durick Library, 
shed some light on the. issue: 


Still decibel problems in Durick 


“Yes, the library is quieter now 


‘but there are still some hours 


and some particular floors 
where noise is a problem.” He 
said the noise is more of a prob- 
lem at night, when the majority 
of students come to study (or 
socialize). He also pointed out 
that whereas the third floor was 
the worst due to talking, the 
main floor'’s copying machines, 
phones and library employees 
bring up the noise level. He said 
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Rat’s rug delayed 


Rathskellar opens later than expected 


by George Snell 
News Editor 


Because of a delay in installing 
a carpet, the St. Michael's Raths- 
kellar has lost about $2500, said 
Rat managers David~ Provost, 
Eileen Jennings and Ted Morris. 

“From that total we figure we 
lost about $400 in profit,” Mor- 
ris said. 

The story involves the Rat 
managers; Jennie Cernosia, 
director of student activities; the 
carpet company, Sherwin- 
Williams Co. on Shelburne Road 
in South Burlington; and Jean 
Mobbs, director of SMC’s pur- 
chasing department. 

To buy the carpet, Rat manag- 
ers went to Sherwin-Williams, 
which has been serving SMC for 
about 20 years. Rat managers 
said the company agreed to 


install the carpet over Christmas 
break. The managers decided 
they would remove the old rug 
just before the new one would be 
installed. F 

Just before break Sherwin- 
Williams said they couldn't fin- 
ish the job by the end of vacation 
on Jan. 6, The sources all agree 
on this information. But at this 
point, the story gets confusing. 

The Rat managers said Jennie 
Cernosia, director of student 
activities, called Provost and told 
him the Purchasing Department 
said to take out the old carpet. 
The Rat managers said Cernosia 
explained that Sherwin- 
Williams told Purchasing the 
rug could be installed by Jan. 6. 

Provost said he returned to 
SMC and pulled out the old rug. 


“When I got back to school atter 


break the <arpet wasn't in yet,” 
he said. 
The Rat managers could not 





open because the floor was bare, 
and the Rat's furniture was 
being stored in the hall. 
“Sherwin-Williams kept tell- 
ing us the carpet would be in any 
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Outdoor graduation weighed 


by Meg Purcell 
Defender Staff 

Last Monday at the first com- 
mencement committee meeting 
of the semester, senior class 
president Stacia Bullock raised 
the issue of having this year’s 
graduation ceremony outdoors. 
She said she had heard that a 
petition concerning this issue 
was circulated among the 
seniors. 

This petition, originated by 
Kevin Perley and a group of 
other interested seniors, was 
brought to each townhouse ser- 
ies, Hodson Hall, and toa 
number of off-campus seniors. 
Approximately 45 percent of the 
senior class signed the petition. 

Perley said every person who 
was approached signed the peti- 
tion, except one. When Perley 
asked those who did sign if their 


roommates would want to sign, 
the answer was overwhelmingly 
yes, he said. 

Senior Janice Richardi said 
many more graduates would 
appreciate and remember an 
outdoor graduation. She holds 
that showing off the exterior of 
Vermont rather than the inside 
of Ross Sports Center is a more 
appropriate send-off for seniors 
as well as a means of conveying 
the atmosphere of St. Michael's 
to guests attending the 
ceremony. 

“This issue comes up every 
year,’ said Academic Dean 
Ronald Provost, “but there isn’t 
really any good place to hold 
commencement outdoors.” This 
is one of many setbacks enumer- 
ated by Provost. Among others 
were that Vermont weather, 
even in May, is often cold, windy 


or rainy. There is also a good 
chance that it will snow he said. 
The jets which fly overhead 
would be a great distraction, and 
papers would undoubtedly be 
blown around, he added. 

Even when graduation was 
held outside, which was at least 
nine years ago, many people had 
to stand. 

Bullock indicated that if chairs 
were to be set up outside they 
would be more spread out, which 
would make it more difficult to 
see and hear. 

Director of Special Events, 
Lawrence Burns, said for the 
indoor ceremony 1,000 chairs 
are needed in addition to_the 
bleachers. Of those, 600 are 
owned by St. Michael's; the rest 
are rented or borrowed. If gra- 
duation were to be held outside 
an additional 3,000 chairs would 


Group sends Africa 


workers 


by Brian Curtin 
Asst. News Editor 

Operation Crossroads, Africa, 
Inc., the group whose example 
inspired the creation of the 
Peace Corps, has been sending 
volunteers to African countries 
for 28 years, is now accepting 
applications for its 1986 
program. 

Last year Operation Cross- 
roads sent 150 volunteers and 
leaders to teach and partake in 
17 projects spread among 10 
African countries. Eight of the 
volunteers ended up staffing a 
disease clinic, compiling data 
and assisting in the overall 
maintenance of a camp of Suda- 

nese and Eritrean refugees. 
' It is a seven-week program 
and sponsored jointly by Cross- 
roads and the govefnments of 
the Afzican countries. Projects 


involve; medicine, nursing, com- 
munity development, archaeol- 
ogy, architectural photography 
and agriculture. 

In addition to filling out an 
application, those accepted must 
go through a screening con- 
ducted by Crossroads at their 
New York offices. The number 
of individuals accepted depends 
on the number of projects Cross- 
roads will be working on. 
Yvonne Mogadime of Cross- 
roads said, “We look for the best 
people that suit what we are in 
need of.” ; 

The admission process 
divides the applicants into two 
categories; volunteers — those 
individuals with minimal or no 
experience, and leaders — those 
with experience ina field similar 
to the one in which they will be 
working with Crossroads. 


Volunteers miust pay the partici- 
pation fee of $2,950. Leaders do 
not have to pay the fee and 
receive an allowance of $200 to 
$300. Partial scholarships and 
fundraising counseling are avail- 
able through Crossroads. 

“It’s not like going on a vaca- 
tion,” Mogadime said. “That's 
why we say we look for people 
with an interest. If you just want 
to see what Africa looks like you 
will be disappointed.” 

The program begins with an 
orientation on June 26 and the 
participants return from Africa 
Aug. 16. Applications are due 
Feb. 15. 


Fer more information write. 


to: 
Operation Crossroads Africa 
150 Fifth Avenue 
New York, NY 

or call toll free 1-(800)-422-3742 
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be needed, Burns said. 

In case of rain a duplicate set- 
up would be necessary inside the 
gym. This was agreed by both 
Provost and Perley. 

Perley said he hopes that with 
initiative, the setbacks can be 
overcome. 

However, Provost: asserted 
that the grounds people “‘liter- 
ally work through the night” to 
set up the gym for graduation 
day. It would be more than diffi- 
cult to engineer a duplicate set- 


up, he said. 

Provost said the Sport Center 
is a well-protected and comfor- 
table environment in which 
there will be no interruptions 
and in which the elderly and 
handicapped may be accommo- 


- dated. He added that whenever 


weather permits, the com- 
mencement committee tries to 
compensate for the indoor 
ceremony by holding receptions 
outdoors on Saturday and Sun- 
day of graduation weekend. 





A view through the steel skeleton of the new academic 
building. Photo by Cathy Craig 


Building 
completion aim 
is for Feb. 87 


by George Snell 
News Editor 


Even during the sub-zero cold front last week, construction on > 
the new academic building continued. 
John Gutman, vice president of operations, said the work 


is ‘right on schedule.” 


“The steel construction will be completed in a few weeks,” 
Gutman said. “Then the masonry work will start up in the 


spring.” 


Gutman said after completion of the steel frame, work on the 
building will stop until the warmer months. 

The building plans have remained the same with no new 
changes added to the existing design. 

“To avoid problems we hold weekly meetings about the build- 


ing process,” Gutman said. 


He added that the college engineer, Chris Bishop, is involved 
in. the daily supervision cf the project. 
Vhe new academic building will cost about $5 million when 


completed. 


The building's construction was delayed over the summer 
when building costs came $1.2 million over the original estimate. 
Construction began at the end of September when the con- 


struction company, Pizzagalli Construction Co., resubmitted a 
new bid that was affordable by the college. 

The yet unnamed building is to be completed in February 1987. 
The building is part of St. Michael's Campaign for Excellence, 
started last year. Along with the new academic building are plans 
for a new fine arts building and renovations to Jemery Hall. 

The Campaign for Excellence is being funded by donations, 
pledges and grants from trustees, alumni, coporations and others. 
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New students 
arrive at SMC 


from the Office of Information 


St. Michael's College (SMC) of Vermont was selected as one of 
12 colleges and universities in the United States, out of 110 that 
applied, to participate in a model program for the education of 
Central American students. Sponsored by the United States 
Information Agency (USIA), the program is entitled “A Campus 
Training Program for Upper Division Undergraduate Central 
American Students.” The program will involve 143 talented 
young Central Americans from non-elite backgrounds, studying 
from 12 to 30 months in this country. 


The U.S. Information Agency informed St. Michael’s in late 
September that it was amongst the successful bidders to partici- 
pate in the program. On Dec. 1 the agency informed St. Michael's 
that it would be receiving 15 students and supplied the college 
with dossiers on the participating students. The Central Ameri- 
can students arrived at the college Jan. 16 and will study at St. 
Michael's for 30. months. 


The program is a result oftheNational Bipartisan Commission 
on Central America, known as the Kissinger Commission, which 





This program marks the first time the U.S. 
government has chosen to sponsor students 
from very modest economic circumstances. 





determined that the U.S. should provide alternatives to the 
numerous and growing number of study opportunities in Cuba 
and the Soviet Union. A bipartisan congressional committee, 
sponsored by House Majority Leader Jim Wright, created the U.S. 
Scholarship Program for Developing Countries Act to address 
this need and allocated $3.8 million for the Central America pilot 
project. President Reagan signed the bill appropriating funds for 
the project on Aug. 15, 1985. 

Congressman Jack Kemp (Rep.-N.Y.) called the program “the 
most positive piece of legislation I've been involved in since I 
came to the Congress.” The project will be very carefully moni- 
tored because the government hopes to expand the program 
worldwide if it appears successful in Central America. 


‘Lhe eight men and seven women selected to study at St. 
Michael's come from Panama (six students), Guatemala (two 
students), Nicaragua (two students) and Costa Rica (five stu- 
dents). The students, who are juniors or seniors in their Central 
American universities, were selected through a very rigorous 
process based on academic scores, leadership potential and finan- 
cial need. According to USIA officials they are extraordinarily 
well qualified and are likely to “contribute both academically and 
culturally” to the St. Michael’s student body. 


The program is designed ‘to improve the range and quality of 
educational alternatives for Central Americans who possess aca- 
demic and leadership potential and who come from financially- 
limited circumstances.” It also aims to provide education in 
response to identified skill-shortage areas in Central America and 
to help build lasting links between the United States and Centra! 
America. 

This program marks the first time the U.S. government has 
chosen to sponsor students from very modest economic circum- 
stances. Participants come from extremely humble, rural back- 
grounds, many with parents who are illiterate, never having had 
the opportunity for any formal education. 

Combined with a cost-sharing arrangement with St. Michael's 
College, the government pays tuition, room, board and incidental 
expenses for these students. The f ederal government investment 
in the St. Michael's portion of this 29-month program amounts to 
approximately $350,000. The college is providing administrative 
and faculty support and some tuition remission for the program. 

The students will major in business at St. Michael’s, an area of 
their interest and of special need in their countries. They will 
enroll initially in the St. Michael’s intensive English language 
training program to confirm their language proficiency, as neces- 
sary.Concurrently they will have cultural and academic orienta- 
tion programs. During the summer they will participate in the 
SMC undergraduate associates program, a semester-long, degree- 
applicable introduction and transition to American academics. 

By September of 1986, the students are expected to be fully 
matriculated into the SMC undergraduate business major, which 
includes required liberal arts courses. The students will each have 
three peer-study advisers, as well as a full-time faculty director 
and a campus advisement committee. Extensive support and 
counseling services, both academic and extracurricular, will be a 
continuous part of the students’ program. They will be housed in 
St. Michael's dormitories with the regular American student 
population. 

The program will be administered at St. Michael’s through the 
combined efforts of the Center for International Programs, 
headed by Anne Woolfson, the undergraduate business adminis- 
tration department, chaired by David LaMarche, the program's 
faculty director, Luis Quiroz, and the office of SMC president, Dr. 

Paul Reiss. 
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by Chris Sariego 
Defender Staff 


WWPV, the voice of St. 
Michael’s is going stereo. This 
means a great improvement in 
sound. 

But how does a radio station 
go stereo? It is a bit more com- 
plicated than hooking up two 
speakers to your radio. 

The first step of the process is 
to see the station's on-air control 
room. Similar to the lair of Dr. 
JohnnyFever on the television 
program “WKRP in Cincin- 
nati,” this soundproof room is 
the scene of going stereo. Three 
new pieces of equipment are 
needed for the on-air control 
room. 

The main piece of equipment 
is a stereo control board. This 
receives audio inputs from the 
playing of a record, and mixes 
them into one output, which is 
what a listener hears on his or 
her radio. The present board is a 
mono (one signal) as opposed to 
the stereo board, which sends 
two signals. 

Secondly, the station needs 
another stereo pre-amp. A 
record needle tranduces 
mechanical energy (the wiggling 
of the needle on the groove on 
the record) into electrical energy 
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"PV’s cure for mono 


(the song). This wiggling has to 
be prepared(pre-amped)pefore it 
is sent to the board. Thestation 
uses only one pre-amp now and 
needs another to make the two 
signals necessary foi stereo. 


Thirdly, WWPV needs an 
additional balanced telephone 
line, which is to be connected 
from Sloane Arts Center to the 
station’s transmitter atop Che- 
ray Science Hall. The line is 
needed because of the additionai 
channel. 

WWPV is prepared to pur- 
chase all three of these items, but 
something stands in its way. 
Chris McClure, assistant profes- 
sor of journalism and faculty 
adviser to WWPYV, said money 
was no problem. “We have the 
budget for all three of them,” he 
said. 

McClure explained why no 
action has been taken yet: ‘Pres- 
ident Reiss asked some very 
intelligent questions; basically, 
how will these changes serve the 
faculty, students and commun- 
ity? Until these questions are 
answered, we won't go stereo. 
We're prepared, but we aren't 
going to move until he’s 
satisfied.” 

Scott Esmond, WWPV pro- 
duction manager, said, “I think 


it's about time that we did it. 
When we go stereo they're 
(WWPV's audience) going to be 
blown out of the water. We're 
already popular. We'll be even 
more so now.” 


The result of going stereo and 
all it entails- purchases, discus- 
sions, budget assessments, 
installations- will barely be vis- 
ible in the on-air control room. 
Where it will be noticeable is on 
the air. The bus driver, the stu- 
dent commuting to school, the 
Walkman listener in the library, 
or the quad stereo blaster who 
listens to WWPV may notice the 
change. As they turn the tuning 
knob on their radios, reaching 
88.7, a cleaner, fuller sound will 
pulse out over the airways. This 
difference, an improvement in 
the overall scund, is what going 
stereo is all about. 

“It's a change from flat to 
full,” said McClure. ‘That's the 
difference between mono and 
stereo.” 

McClure discussed other 
changes at WWPV as well. 
“These people really used to 
have a bad reputation, but not 
anymore,’ he said. “To heck 
with the budget, equipment and 
stereo. The people are the 
change for the best.” 


‘PV may go stereo in 


March 


Board considers changes 


by Melissa Dufficy 
Defender Staff 


According to a report written 
by Dean of Students Mike Sam- 
ara, The WWPV Review Com- 
mittee was initiated by President 
Reiss in response to the station's 
request for assistance in raising 
funds for the purchase of needed 
equipment to change the station 
from monaural to stereo.” 


This is one of the most impor- 
tant issues that the staff at PV is 
concerned with. Scott Lewis, 
WWPV station manager, told 
students ata’PV meeting on Jan. 
10 that the station would be 
going stereo “possibly in March 
with a question mark.” Lewis 
said "PV has the sound board 
which costs $5900. The station 
was allocated $19,000 by the Stu- 
dent Association and the money 
for the board will come out of 
that, said Brian Cummings, S.A. 
treasurer. 


Samara said the stereo ques- 
tion was a “driving force” 
behind the committee setup , but 
“because a simple qualitative 
decision among more crucial 
philosophical, organizational 


and operational questions.’ 


Cummings concurred, saying 
that the stereo issue was not 
really such an important part of 
the work of the committee. 
Other issues came up such as 
change of location, summer 
operations and programming, 
Cummings said. 


As for the location of the sta- 


“tion, Samara said there was a 


clear consensus that PV needed 
to be on the Main Campus. "’PV 
had to be hyped up more on cam- 
pus,” he said. Changing the loca- 
tion of the station would bring 


them closer to the students, he 
said. 


Possible locations discussed 
were Alliot and the basement of 
Ryan Hall. Renovations would 
have to be made to both, but 
Cummings and Samara agreed 
that Alliot would be ideal 
because of all the unused space 
available. Cummings, now a 
senior, said that there had been a 
definite turnaround for the bet- 
ter in terms of professionalism 
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GERVAIS ONION RIVER CLIPPER 
NEW LOCATION!! 


7 W. Canal St., Winooski 


Wash/Shampoo/Dry: $10.00 
Haircuts anytime: $5.50 
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and quality at the station since 
his freshman year. 

Samara said the evaluation 
was more of a need to clarify and 
strengthen the station's rela- 
tions with its constituents. He 
said it was “difficult having 
more than one master.” PV is 
associated with the lournalism 
Department, funded by the S.A., 
regulated by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, and 
the Board of Trustees holds the 
license. 
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College Press Service 


Cine 


Our condolences 


The Defender staff would like to 
offer its condolences to Jay McDo- 
nald on the recent death of his 
mother. Mrs. McDonald suffered a 


We would also like to wish a fast 
recovery to Bob Debbs’ father, and 
extend our best wishes to Bob and 
his family for the coming weeks. 


stroke over Christmas break. 


Gramm-Rudman bill is 


voodoo economics revisited 


When Sen. Philip Gramm (R- 
Texas) and Sen. Warren Rudman 
(R-N.H.) die, may they come back 

_as middle-class teen-agers coveting 
an education at St. Michael’s Col- 
lege. Perhaps then they'd appreciate 
the momentum of their budget cuts 
in student aid. 


Congress’ new budget-balancing 
law, called the Gramm-Rudman 
Law after the senators who penned 
it, could cut student aid by as much 
as 60 per cent. The new law does not 
only force the federal government to 
balance the budget by 1991, it will 
also force students out of school and 
make colleges raise tuition to com- 
pensate for the loss. 

Each year since 1980, President 
Reagan has proposed cutting fed- 
eral student aid programs by as 
much as 50 per cent. Congress has 
historically rejected those cuts. But 
in December Gramm and Rudman 
answered Reagani’s prayers. 

Aid programs in jeopardy include 
Pell Grants, college work-study, 


Guaranteed Student Loans, and 
National Direct Student Loans. 
Congress may have had the integrity - 
to protect programs such as Social 
Security, but they showed no mercy 
to the Education Department. The 
deed has been done. The shot has 
been taken to cripple the nation’s 
youth. 

Congress has demonstrated a 
gross lack of forethought and judg- 
ment by deliberately inhibiting a 
person’s right to education. 

Cuts as significant as these wound 
and scar. While the Senate is 
ordered to drop $2,000 from its col- 
lective expense budget and Ronnie 
Reagan has to chip $176,000 of the 
$4 million budget for keeping up the 
President’s living quarters, some 
student aid programs will be cut in 
half. 

It is clear that 1986 marks the 
beginning of a difficult period for 
students. This effort to balance the’ 
budget is by far the worst thing to 
happen to students and higher edu- 
cation in this decade. 


Defender glossary: 


Registration 


REGISTRATION (reg¢i_ strd 
shen) |. a registering or being regis- 
tered 2. enrollment 3. the process 
by which upperclassmen are denied 
those courses they have waited to get 
for three years. 4. process of regis- 
tering which is computerized by 
many New England college’s the size 
of St. Michael’s 5. a poorly organ- 
ized human cattle stampede 
6. something you cannot partici- 
pate in until you pay the college your 
6S¢ outstanding debt. 

Another semester, another case of 
being told to wait until next year to 
get that one course that you wanted 
to take. That is if it isn’t one of those 
that’s only offered every other year. 
You know those courses; the good 
ones and the popular ones. The ones 


cd 


with the waiting lists 200 names long 
that do not require another section. 

This item will go unnoticed, as 
have all the others in the past 
lamenting the pork-barrel process 
by which we pick the classes we pay 
so dearly for. We just want to go on 
record with generations of other St. 
Michael’s students who have similar 
feelings about the way registration is 
conducted at this college. The logic 
on the other side: wait your turnand 
in four years you'll have your pick. 
Pay your dues. then hurry up and 
get out the door so the people 
behind you don’t hear that the sys- 
tem doesn’t work. You pay your 
dues, but instead of getting your 
dues you get something much less 
satisfying. The shaft. 
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Heavy hand won't silence library noise : 


To the Editors: 


I had an interesting expe- 
rience several years ago 
(three to be exact) in the 
library that I shelved along 
side my old Frank Sinatra 
albums on the back of the 
burner, but it came to mind 
the other day when I was 
reading an illustrious copy 
of the Defender and | 
thought I might, in however 
small a way, be able to add 
constructively to the debate 
concerning the decibel level 
of the library, " 

‘Now where I come from 
most kids hang out on the 
streets for lack of a social 
center, when provided with 
such a place to construc- 
tively pursue varied interests 
the streets somehow lost 
their lustre. Now at St. 
Mike’s even though we have 
the 200’s as a valued cultural 
hub (if bong-a-thons could 
be considered as such) where 
else can the plebes go to ful- 
fill their purpose in_ life 
which ultimately is to be 
happy socialites. 

Yes, if you answered the 
library give yourself a pat on 
the back, pass go and collect 
$200. Now my aforementi- 
oned experience was illumi- 
nating granting the 
preceding. While attempting 
to study and being pre- 
vented to do so bya group of 
aforementioned happy 
socialites, I proceeded to ask 
them to cease their present 
activity forthwith and with- 
out much ado. | was greeted 
with batting eyelids and 


quivering lips and two bril- 
liantly elucidated choices — 
piss off or leave. 

There were other students 
there with the supposed 
intention of learning some 
great first principles and 
although disturbed by the 
commotion seemed. un- 
moved or unwilling to “get 
involved.” Being in a minor- 
ity and in no mood to 
exchange alliterative quips 
with intellectually defunct 
happy socialites I left and 
studied by the side of rt. 15 
which. was. considerably 
quieter and provided com- 
parable companionship. 

As I have said | dismissed 
this dismal experience and 
trudged forward in my stu- 
dies usually foregoing the 
choice of the library as a 
place for academic endea- 
vor. But it is time to realize 
our responsibility as stu- 
dents to get-involved. Hav- 
ing Mommy, Daddy and the 
Professors standing over 
you telling you to shush 
somehow doesn’t or 
shouldn’t cut the cake and 
bring home the cheese. By 
golly, if the students want a 
quiet place to study (which is 
one of a multitude of pur- 
poses of a library) they have 
to make it a quiet place to 
study. This of course 
includes throwing eggs at 
violators (not quite literally 
though) and being conscious 
of this themselves in prac- 
tice. But woe is the happy 


' socialite, where is she (and 


he to be fair) to go to inform 
the known world that Mary 
is leaving poor Brad and 


“tion alike 


Alex and Diana are no 
longer speaking to each 
other. 

Up to here I have referred 
to a student activist 
approach to the situation, 
well, here the administratiou 
can get involved. Instead of 
professors patrolling the 
hallowed halls of Durick 
with perk-eared german she- 
pards and cattle prods 


drooling at the utterance of . 


a syllable, why not simply 
move the happy socialites to 
a different location where 
they can constructively (and 
without abash) pursue their 
sacred interests. Now the 
question is where? Why not 
build a new building (one 
which would be completed 
before the class of 2187 
graduates), sound proof it 
and let the happy socialites 
run barefoot. Silence will 
not be obtained in Durick 
through a german shepard 
breathing down your neck 
waiting to tear your throat 
out when you cough. Of 
course, this is mildly sarcas- 
tic and a bit unrealistic but 
the point is the library will 
only fulfill its function when 
students and the administra- 
recognize the 
library’s purpose- a place of 
learning and quiet reflec- 
tion. As students we must 
dedicate ourselves to getting 
involved (actually demon- 
strating our duty) and creat- 
ing (to will) the library a 
home of learning and quiet 
reflection. 


Gerry Holodack 


Defender is beating dead horses 


To the Editors, 

As a St. Michael’s stu- 
dent, | look forward to read- 
ing the Defender weekly. 
Yet lately I feel it has 
become slightly stale. | am 
not a writer myself, so my 
criticism comes only out of 
the respect that I do have for 
the paper. Homosexuality, 
drugs, cocaine and apar- 
theid are continually an 
undercurrent theme in the 
Defender. Could we please 
have something new? In the 
last few months, we have 
gotten everyone from Pres. 
Reiss to Joe the Janitor’s 


opinion on these topics. 
Let’s stop beating a dead 
Horse! lam sorry if you take 
my words as anything per- 
sonal. In the past I have 
greatly enjoyed your work 
and am doing this only out 
of respect for you. | offer as 
possible suggestions first 
and foremost a schedule for 
the forecoming week of all 
St. Michael sponsored 
events and any. other events 
that would be in the stu- 
dent’s interest. Myself and 
other students often feel the 
reasons we overlook these 
activities is because we are 


unaware of them. Also, | feel 
a more active solicitation of 
student participation in the 
Defender would be most 
advantageous. Even if the 
student input is “off the 
wall”, it would be interesting 
reading. I think you must 
always keep as a focal point 
that the Defender is by the 
students and for the stu- 
dents, not a voice for 
extraneous information that 
I believe most students are 
not too interested in this 
period of their academic 


career. 
¥ Chris Velonis 
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To the Editors: 
I was just. thinking... 
Not that it really matters but, 
— in response to last 
issue’s article concerning 
student apathy, I agree stu- 
dents are apathetic towards 
apartheid. We are apathetic 
towards apartheid for the 
same reasons we are apa- 
thetic about the poor, fam- 
ine victims in Sudan and 
Ethiopia, people with AIDS, 
people with cancer and 
abused children. Students 
~ are alien to all these worthy 
causes. If we were to involve 
ourselves in all these worthy 
causes, we would not have 
time to learn about our- 
selves, our peers, our envir- 
onment, and well, just plain 
grow up. 
— if SAGA makes money 
by people not eating their 
meals, SMC students are 
given great incentive (the 
food) to make SAGA very 
profitable. 
— I watched the SMC bas- 
ketball team play against 
Senegal. Yes they won, but | 
have to see them play good 
hoop to make me believe 
they are a winning team. 
— the Boston Celtics are a 
great team! . 
—- St. Michael’s phone oper- 
ators leave a bit to be 
desired- except of course the 
Sunday operator who never 
seems to be there, or is onan 
extended coffee break every 
time I call. 
— the ladies at the book- 
store... no comment. 
— the school administration 
told me an_ extraordinary 
number of students failed 
Prof. Case’s philosophy 
course last semester. How 
many is an_ extraordinary 
number? 
— WWPY is a great radio 
station. Even UVM students 
highly praise it. 
— no one seems to under- 
stand that an_ increased 





























































Fred Freshman 


Thoughts for the record 


When writing... 


The Defender welcomes 


spaced, signed, and must 
include an address and 


drinking age will result in 
increased drug use. | am 
90% sure of that. 

— What happened to 
registration? 

— If my life were in jea- 
pordy, I would give it to the 
SMC rescue squad. 

— What qualifies Tom 
Hanna to vote on apartheid 
for St. Michael’s? 

— the maintenance staff on 
campus do not get enough 
recognition or credit; they 
must think we’re pigs (at 
least on the quad). 

— I saw Pres. Reiss fall 
asleep (doze off?) during a 
lecture on feminist views on 
Patriotism. I wish I did too! 
—- if we could put time ina 
bottle, a St. Mike’s student 
would drink it. 

— Larry Bird with Bill Wal- 
ton is a great chemistry set in 
Boston. 

— the Defender is a good 
school newspaper. I think 
George Snell is doing the 
paper a favor writing for it. 
— the evening news. has 
more excitement and action 
than any movie anyone can 
go to see. The news is real. 
— prejudice on this campus 
will never cease to amaze 
me; before you agree with 
me, look at yourself. 

— party probation is a joke. 
— male cheerleaders? They 
get my vote because they 
have spirit, they are out 
there cheering, and I would- 
n't do it. 

— If the Defender prints 
this, it is in response to an 
article I read inthe Defender 
saying students should not 
let campus issues die out ina 
dorm room, but brought out 
into the open. Well here it is, 
some things I have heard in 
the dorms, and a few 
thoughts of my own, out in 
the open. Until next time... 


Paul Bostley 
Student at Large 


telephone number. Send 
them to: The Defender, 


letters to the editor and St. Michael’s College, 
opinion pieces. Both Winooski, VT, 05404. 
should be typeddoubled- The editors reserve the 


right to edit for length 
and clarity. 


stop smoking 5 years in a row 


by Denise Wheeler 


Welcome to 1986. Actually, 
thanks to a handful of mobile pol- 
itical zealots who’ve deemed them- 
selves presidential hopefuls, 
welcome to the first year of 1988. 
Some things never change. 

Some people never change. But 
it’s a new year, a time for personal 
reckoning and critical review. 
Unfortunately, 70 percent of 
Americans who make New Year’s 
resolutions will break their pledges 
by the end of January because 
they’re not really ready to change,” 
said a Scranton University 
researcher. 

Have you conformed to the 
lowly standards of this sluggish 
civilization and broken your 
pledge, or will you stand among 
the chosen few of us who appre- 
ciate the gravity of fulfilling resolu- 
tions? I don’t mean to sound lofty, 
but I’ve made it past the ides of 
January without one cigarette, and 
my resolution remains untainted. 
The shadow of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral hovers over spineless, weezing 
slaves of habit, but not me. With 
each breath of fresh Vermont air 
my lungs embrace, I realize I will 
succeed this year. The resolution 
losing streak of 0-7 was the last 
strike. The odds are against me, 


but what does a pessimistic alba- 
tross from Scranton know about 
my new iron will? 

It has taken years to- build my 
self-discipline, so I’m taking it 
slow. Dousing cigarettes, I felt, 
would be easier than re-waging the 
battle of the bulge. It is easier to 
squeeze out of a resolution than to 
try to squeeze into my Calvins. | 
wanted to lose weight but could 
never waddle over the first hurdle 
of admitting that my clothes wer- 
en’t shrinking. 

Then | discovered the joys of 
fine print and incorporated them 
into my New Year’s pledge. Thus | 
vowed to lose 10 pounds if it killed 
me or if I was confronted by a 
caloric chocolate mousse, whi- 
chever came first. 

There was also a year | thought 
I'd break out of my slump by vow- 
ing to get into aerobics, which is 
how | invented aerobic napping. 

I once considered resolving not 
to resolve, but that didn’t work 
either. 

Last year I decided there was no 
need to change. I'd grown tired of 
criticizing myself. Other people did 
it for me. I told them not everyb- 
ody needed to change. Mr. Rogers 
hasn’t changed his sweater in 17 
years, and he’s got his own TV 
show and a syndicated column. 

But I was relenting. These reso- 


lutions were getting the best of me. 
The Scranton researcher said, 
“Consistently resolving to do 
something and not doing it would 
take an emotional toll.” This wor- 
ried me. Who needs an emotional 
setback after surviving three years 
of unprecedented caffeine intake, 
intensive assignments and the gen- 
eral traumas of SMC nightlife? 


It struck me that the most popu- 
lar resolutions were to lose weight 
or to quit smoking. I’d never quite 
succeeded at the first, so I decided 
to try my hand at the latter. This 
year I will salvage my mental 
health and my lungs. | will over- 
come. | will conquer. | will not 
smoke this year! You will not catch 
me stooping to the shameful 
majority who reflect a gross lack of 
self-discipline. Americans have a 
70 percent failure rate with resolu- 
tions. Blasphemy! | will not 
become a pathetic statistic. | will 
not be a failure. I will not be a 
smoker! I never was. 


Denise Wheeler is the Defend- 
er’s executive editor, who believes 
the practice of giving up something 
you enjoy each year will leave you 
suicidal at 25. 


The ’70’s drug culture 
had human costs 


by Ted Kenney 


They found my brother face 
down in a ravine in Central Park 
last summer. He had _ been 
strangled to death, allegedly by 
one of our nation’s wandering 
homeless. Chris was 33. 

Through the media and real life 
I'd seen the reaction others have 
had to tragedy. Did I cry? Yes. Did 
I break down, get angry, lose con- 
trol? No. I knew Chris’ nightmare 
was finally over. 

Chris had attended St. Michael’s 
in the 1970s, and while he was here 
he had destroyed his mind with 
LSD and an assortment of other 
drugs. From the time I was in 
second grade, my oldest brother 
was living an on-again, off-again 
existence: safe and sane for three 
or four months, and then becom- 
ing a textbook definition of a para- 
noid schizophrenic. 


1 remember Chris being terrified 
and hiding from monstrosities that 
didn’t exist. But for him they did, 
and they could aways find him. 
One time he screamed in pain 
because he thought parts of his 
body were dissolving away. I once 
wondered if he were possessed 
because of the screams he was 
making in the backyard at 5 a.m. 
The memories go on and on. 

We tried to get help for Chris. At 
a huge financial cost, my parents 
got Chris into The Institute of Liv- 
ing in Connecticut, one of the best 
psychiatric hospitals in the coun- 
try. The cure he received there 
lasted long enough for him to grad- 
uate from SMC with a degree in 
math. When reality slipped away 
from him again, we tried the state 
hospital. We tried within the fam- 
ily and found we were in over our 
heads; you cannot love away dam- 
age to the mind. 

The best memories of Chris are 
of him telling my brother Tim and 


me stories of his youth, a role that 
fit Chris as sickness ate into him 
and made him old. And how old 
his eyes were. 

The stories he told of his college 
days and drug experiences were 
told the same way he told of his 
boyhood experiences of making 
tree forts or cutting up in class. No 
embellishment; he’d just let the 
story tell itself. 

That is significant. To my 
brother and the others of that era, 
that’s all taking drugs was — an 
activity one did in college the same 
way one made tree forts in fifth 
grade. They had no precedent, and 
that they expected dropping acid 
to be as harmless as sneaking a 
cigarette in grade school, or drink- 
ing before a high school dance isn’t 
really surprising. That heavy drugs 
are again accepted on campus is. 


Ted Kenney is a junior journalsim 
major at St. Michael's. 





John Wilson 
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Academic watchdogs display intellectual paranoia 


by Anthony T. Podesta 


Efforts to make people conform 
to one particular position or ideol- 
ogy are almost always justified 
with lofty-sounding rhetoric, such 
as the need to protect our country 
from subversion, or the need to 
preserve order. The New Right has 
just come up with a new excuse for 
intimidating those who don’t agree 
with its ideology: to protect college 
students from “misinformed” or 
“inaccurate” teaching. 

This fall, a new national organi- 
zation was founded called Accu- 
racy in Academia. While AIA 
claims to “combat the dissemina- 
tion of misinformation” on our 
college and university campuses, it 
epitomizes the New Right’s theory 
of education, in which diverse 
points of view and the free flow of 
ideas are seen as un-American 
activities. 

AIA’s founder, Reed Irvine, has 
headed up an organization for the 
past 16 years entitled Accuracy in 
Media, whose purpose is to intimi- 
date and harass the members of the 
media who don’t agree with his 
right-wing views. Irvine has built 


his reputation, and a $1 million 
organization, on the principle that 
thee is only one “accurate” way for 
a journalist to cover a story. Now 
he’s decided there’s only one 
“right” way fora professor to teach 
a course. 

When Accuracy in Academia 
announced itself this summer, 
many were horrified by its rhe- 
toric, but few took it seriously. 
AIA, however, is emerging as a 
formidable institution. It already 
has volunteers on about 150 cam- 
puses across the country, and has 
raised $50,000 of a $160,000 
annual budget. Now AIA has hired 
as its new director a former New 
York Congressman, John LeBou- 
tillier, whose skill at fundraising is 
matched only by his talents at red- 
baiting those with whom he dis- 
agrees. 

When LeBoutillier warns 
against creeping socialism, he’s ref- 
err.ig to activities by members of 
the’ Democratic Party leadership, 
like House Speaker Tip O'Neill. 
According to LeBoutillier, former 
presidential contender Sen. 
George McGovern is “scum.” 
When he talks about radical brain- 


washing, he’s talking about what 
Harvard professors did to him. 
LeBoutillier contends that leading 
American journalists and numer- 
ous liberal groups are pawns in a 
Soviet-sponsored “disinforma- 
tion” campaign, and while in Con- 
gress, co-sponsored a bill that 
would have created a House sub- 
committee on internal security. 

Given AID’s founder and new 
director, it comes as no surprise 
that this new watchdog group isn’t 
concerned, as the name suggests, 
with upgrading the quality of edu- 
cation at our nation’s institutions 
of higher learning. It’s not inter- 
ested in encouraging academic 
freedom or balance in the class- 
room. Instead, it is designed to 
intimidate those who are teaching 
what AIA’s first director, Malcolm 
Lawrence, calls “incorrect infor- 
mation which leads to conclusions 
that may be distasteful from the 
point of view of our national herit- 
age or national security... just plain 
bad facts.” 

Take, for example, _ Mark 
Reader’s political science course at 
Arizona State University. Accord- 
ing to AIA, it constitutes “anti- 


nuclear propaganda” because it 
overemphasizes such things as 
“fears of nuclear war, power and 
weapons.” It isn’t “verifiable” facts 
AIA is worried about, it’s “bad” 
facts. Take Cynthia McClintock, 
an associate professor of political 
science at George Washington 
University. Her course syllabus 
includes U.S. government papers 
and a textbook put out by the con- 
servative Hoover Institution. But 
she’s on AIA’s hit list because she 
shows a fiim that is critical of the 
U.S.-backed contras in Nicaragua. 

AIA “logic” dictates that there is 
only one correct way to teach stu- 
dents about our involvement in 
Vietnam; there is only one true 
cause of the Civil War; and there is 
only one acceptable interpretation 
of Franklin Roosevelt’s ‘presid- 
ency. And if a professor doesn’t toe 
AIA’s line, he or she will be investi- 
gated by AIA, perhaps pressured 
to change the content of the 
course, or-vilified in AIA’s new. 
national newsletter. And it’s not 
just professors who are being 
intimidated. Students will wonder 
if their future might suffer by ask- 
ing questions or revealing their 


political beliefs and ideas. 

Such chilling activities are 
highly inappropriate anywhere. 
They seem particularly offensive 
on a university campus, where 
teaching different viewpoints and 
interpretations is an integral part 
of the education process. The los- 
ers in AIA’s efforts are ultimately 
the students. : 

Any effort to limit the exchange 
of ideas leads to the “dumbing 
down” of education as a whole. 
Those who are trying to keep 
“biased” facts or “bad” ideas out of 
the college classroom are following 
in the tradition of those who want 
to keep the teaching of evolution 
out of high school science classes, 
and who want to censor Shakes- 
peare’s Romeo and Juliet. They 
have forgotten that the purpose of 
education is to teach students to 
grapple with complexities and 
learn how to think. Not, as Reed 
Irvine would have it, what to think. 


Anthony T. Podesta is president of 
PEOPLE FOR THE AMERI- 
CAN WAY, an organization con- 
cerned with constitutional issues. 


They do it their way; confusion in the Pentagon | 


Rebel Without 
A Clue 


Mike McGrail 





Sedgewood opened the door a 
crack and peeked out into the 
outer office. 

“General, I believe all the gentle- 
men have arrived.” 

The General looked up from his 
newspaper. “What was that? How 
many times have I told you don’t 
interrupt me in the middle of Doo- 
nesbury, Sedgewood.” 

GYes Siri) 

“How am I supposed to find out 
what’s going on in the world if | 
don’t read Doonesbury?” 

“I don’t know, sir.” 

“Now what did you say?” 

“I said the contractors are all 
here. They’re waiting to hear your 
decision on their bids.” 

“Ah yes,” The General said, 
folding his newspaper and tucking 
it into the top drawer of his desk, 
“Send them in all at once.” 

“Gentlemen, the General will see 
you now,” Sedgewood called 
through the crack in the door. He 
was swept aside by the swing of a 
briefcase, thrown behind the 
ornate oak door of the office. The 
contractors quickly filled the seats 
the General had ordered Sedge- 
wood to arrange around the desk. 
Each opened his briefcase, ready to 
do battle on this, the most trea- 
cherous of battlefields. 

“Gentlemen, thank you for com- 
ing today. I have made a decision 
on the bids, but I’m afraid that 
none of you has met our criteria for 
getting the contract.” 

The contractors exchanged wor- 
ried looks. 

The General opened a calfskin 


portfolio that Sedgewood slid in 
front of him. “Now as this sum- 


mary of your bids reads, you have . 


all priced the hand-held ‘limited- 
area impact device at $1,200 per 
item.” The General closed the 
folder. Do you think the govern- 
ment of the United States is going 
to pay sucha price for this particu- 
lar item? No. I have called you here 
so you can re-evaluate your bids 
out in the open, giving the bidding 
a little taste of the free market.” 


The worried glances going 
around the room became more 
urgent. 

“Do I have any revised bids to 
open with?” 

The contractors hunkered down 
behind the lids of their briefcases 
and rustled papers. After a few 
minutes pause, a contractor in a 
gray threepiece pinstripe suit, 
Gucci boots, and steel-rimmed 
glasses raised his hand. 

“Yes??” The General said. 

“General, after looking over the 
figures, I believe my company can 
provide the item in question for 
$1,500 an item.” 

“That’s a very interesting offer. 
Do I hear any more revised bids?” 

“$1,700,” said contractor in a 
gray, three-piece pinstripe suit, 
Gucci boots, and _ tortise-shell 
glasses. 

“The best offer I have is now 
$1,700. Do any of you have better 
offers?” 

“$2,000,” said a centractor in a 


brown flannel suit, white shirt, and 


red paisley tie. 
“Our best offer is now $2,000. Do 
I here any other bids?” 

“General, I can give it to you for 
more.” 

All eyes in the room turned toa 
contractor in a brown flannel suit, 
white shirt and green paisley tie. 

“With our special package of 
added costs, I’m confident that my 
firm’s offer can exceed that of any 
of our competitors.” 
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GLAD ‘To WeLP OUT By FREEZING MY PRICES, TOO!” 


The contractor adjusted his tie 
and plucked a sheet of paper from 
his briefcase. “Although our mate- 
rial and production costs are the 
same as those of our competitors, 
we can raise our price by arranging 
for the government to pay for the 
chairman of the board’s villa in 
Carpi and also half of his daugh- 
ter’s tuition at Radcliffe. In addi- 
tion, if our offer is accepted we can 
institute a system of bonuses that 
could raise the price even beyond 
what I am initially offering.” 

A low rumble went up in the 
room. 


“That is a very interesting offer 
package. Do you have a dollar 
figure?” 

“$4,000 per item.” 

The other contractors let out a 
collective groan. The General 
drank them in with gourmandise. 
Sedgewood edged up to him as the 
contractors huddled behind their 
briefcases. 

“Sir?” 

“What is it Sedgewood?” 

“Pardon me for asking what 
might appear on the surface to bea 
rudimentary question, but why 
does the price keep going up? 


Shouldn't an open bid drive the 
price down?” as 
The General looked at Sedge- 


wood as if he was something that 


the General had just scraped from 
the bottom of shoe. “Sedgewood, 
you obviously don’t know the first 
thing about defense bidding.” The 
General leaned over his desk, 
hands clasped in_ satisfaction. 


-“Gentlemen, do | hear $4,500?” 


Mike McGrail is the Defender’s 
manag ing editor. 
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Around Campus 


by Brian Curtin 
Asst. News Editor 


Symposium ' 


A symposium dealing with 
the issues of South Africa will 
bring six highly-regarded histo- 
rians to St. Michael's between 
Feb. 13 and April 17. 

The speaker on Feb. 15 will be 
Leonard Thompson, a history 
professor at Yale University, 
who will give a historical over- 
view of South Africa and its 


Situation. Thompson is the* 


author of “Politics in the Repub- 
lic of South Africa,” Oxford His- 
tory of South Africa,” “The 
Political Mythology of Apar- 
theid” and other works. 

Edward Pfeifer, history pro- 
fessor at St. Michael's, who 
called each speaker to ask for his 
contribution, said Thompson is 
“the most distinguished histo- 
rian on South Africa anywhere, 
certainly in the U.S.” 

St. Michael's had a similar 
symposium several years ago 
dealing with Northern Ireland. 
It included Nobel Prize winner 
Mairead Corrigan. 

“The distinct feature of this 
program is that we are making 
an attempt to identify particular 
issues in the controversy. These 
are addressed by experts,” 
Pfeifer said. 

Pfeifer pointed out how Mid- 
dlebury College and the Univer- 
sity of Vermont both brought to 
light the importance of the 
South African issue (the Univer- 
sity actively protesting and 
bringing in speakers and Mid- 
dlebury also having lectures). 
However, the talks and assem- 
blies all seemed to be of a partic- 
ular viewpoint or bias. 

“The purpose of the (St. 
Michael's) program is to provide 
information rather than press a 
particular political viewpoint,” 
Pfeifer said. 

So, instead of going to an 
organization that would supply 


St. Michael’s with a group of 


speakers, a committee chosen 
from a list compiled by Mary 







Rivard, reference librarian, and 
Pat slattery of the Personnel 
office, chose those historians 
they would like to have. Pfeifer 
then called and spoke with the 
3ix directly, each accepting. 

“I think academic peopie feel 
they have a responsibility to do 
these things,” Pfeifer said. 

After Thompson, Dr. Abso- 
lum Vilakazi will give a talk 
titled, “The People of South 
Africa — The Black Perspec- 
tive” on March 18. Vilakazi is a 
native South African of the Zulu 
tribe and is a professor emeritus 
of anthropology and African stu- 
dies at American University. 

Dr. Robert Rotberg, a profes- 
sor of political science and his- 
tory at Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, will speak on 
“The Politics of Conflict: The 
Prospects for Change”, March 
20. Rothberg is the author of 
“Suffer the Future: South Africa 
and its Fate”, “The Black Home- 
lands of South Africa” and other 
works. 

On March 25 Wilmot James 
will give a lecture titled, “Apar- 
theid and Afterward”. James, 
also a South African native, is in 
the Southern Africa Research 
Program at Yale University. 

Dr. Robert Schwartz, an 
investment adviser with a New 
Yrok City investment banking 
firm, will talk on “The Impact of 
American Investment in South 
Africa” on April 8. 

The final lecture of the sym- 
posium will be given by Dr. John 
Cell. The talk is titled, “Compar- 
itive Racism” and will be given 
on April 17. Cell is the author of 
“The Highest Stage of White 
Supremacy: The Origin of 
Segregation in South Africa and 
the South”, and is a history pro- 
fessor at Duke University. 

Each lecture will be followed 
by a question/answer period. In 
addition to the speakers there 
will be an African art exhibit in 
the McCarthy Arts Center 
brought over from the Fleming 
Museum. There will also be a 
slide presentation on South 
Africa in the library. Both the} 
exhibit and the slide show are 


Deep fried and crispy, 
they'll get under your 
skin! Potato skins at 
Finbar’s...great for dippin’ 
in sour cream and 

chives, or served 

with cheese n’ 
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scheduled for March 17-March 
3b campus events 

Also available in the library is 
a file of material dealing with 
the South African divestment 
issue. Topics include, the moral 
implications of divestment and 
actual American investments in 
South Africa. The file is on 
reserve behind the circulation 
desk. speak with Mary Rivard 
for further information. 


The Student Association 
meets weekly on Tuesdays at 7 


| To the kind person who 
| returned my brown wallet 
| with all intact: bless you; | 


hope you have a long and 


| fruitful life. 


Pamela McClain 





p.m. These meetings involve 
campus activities and issues and 
everyone is encouraged to 
attend. They are held in the 
science hall, room 107. 

Aerobics classes are offered 
every Tuesday and Thursday at 7 
p.m. at Ross Sports Center. The 
classes are opened to men and 
women. 

The Outing Club has cross- 
country skis for rent. Interested 
students can pick them up at the 
following times: Monday and 








photos by Cathy Craig 


Wednesdays, 2-5 p.m., Tuesday 
and Thursdays, 11:30 a.m.-2 
p.m., and Fridays, 9:30-10 a.m. 
or 12-12:30 p.m. 

The movie this week is The 
Breakfast Club. It will be shown 
at Herrouet Theater at 7 and at 9 
p.m. 

The school sponsors a bus to 
Smugglers Notch every Satur- 
day and Sunday. The bus leaves 
Alliot at 8:30 a.m. and leaves 
Smugs at 4:30 p.m. The cost is 


$6.00. 


THE 


BEVERAGE WAREHOUSE 
REDEMPTION CENTER 


Route 15, Winooski 


655-2620 


Vermont's largest selection of discount beer, sods, and wine. 


A Vermont Liquor Agency. 


Daily 10-10 Sunday 12-9 


I see a trim and healthy 


body in your future... 
and it belongs to YOU!! 


Reduced Rates for Students 


- 2 Nautilus Circuits 





« Aarobic Classes 

« Swimming Pool 

+» Sauna, Hot Tubs 

+ Therapeutic Massage by Eva Simon 

* Self-Defense by Bob Desmarais 

- Physical Therapy & Advisory 
Board 


Woolen Mill Health. Fitness Center 


20 West Canal St. <p Winooski 


167 Main Street « Burlingtor 688-2399 
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admission limited at SMC... 


Cont. from p. 1 


Jerry Flanagan, SMC’s dean of 
admissions, said the number of 
individual interviews conducted 
on campus in October 1984 was 
192, while in October 1985 some 
222 high school students were 
interviewed. Flanagan reported 
that 226 November interviews 
were conducted in 1984 and 269 
in ~November 1985. Several 
hundred students were denied 
interviews this year because the 
admissions office schedule was 


filled. 

Of this surge of interest in the 
college Dr. Reiss said, “We are, 
of course, pleased that in this era 
of a declining number of high 
school graduates a larger 
number of students are inter- 
ested in attending St. Michael's. 
However, we are going after 
quality — mot numbers. St. 
Michael’s will remain a small 
liberal arts college.” 


quiet library?... cons. from p.1 


the first floor was the quietist. 

“Noise is like graffiti. Once 
there’s some, it generates more,’ 
said Paul Reiss, president of 
St. Michael's College. “The 
effort has to be made in the 
second semester to establish a 
different pattern than what 
existed in the past.” 

McAteer related several 
steps being taken to ensure this 
different pattern. The first step 
involves the placement of new 
wooden signs in the library as a 
continuing reminder of the new 
noise policy. The second step is 
some amount of patrolling at 
night, when the library is 
allegedly noisiest. This too, is a 
reminder, for Reiss said, “ou 
can’t have a quiet library by 
police action.” The last step is a 
proposal to isolate the busy front 
half of the main floor from the 
back. The racket of the copiers, 
phones, newspaper readers, 
socializers and library workers 
wouldn't be heard in the back 
half through the use of noise- 
proof partitions. 

Yet even with all these steps, 
McAteer said there are two over- 









© Spin Balancing 
@ VT Inspection Station 





655-0277 


Defender needs under- 
iclassmen for lay-out and 


ad: production. 
No experience necessary. Call ext. 


CHUCK’S Mobil SERVICENTER 


Ccmplete Automotive Service 
Specializing In 
Foreign & Volkswagon Vehicles 


e 24-Hr. Towing & Road Service 
APPROVED AAA REPAIR CENTER 


298 E. ALLEN ST 


all changes that would lead to a 
quiet library. First, he said-''The 
library has got to be replaced as a 
student meeting place. We hear 
people on the campus saying, 
"Hey, I'll meet you at the library 
and we'll talk it over’ or ‘Catch 
you tonight at the library.’ Alliot 
is deserted at night. Why can't 
students meet there?” 

Second, and most impor- 
tantly, “Students have to want it 
to be quiet,” McAteer said. 

St. Michael’s president, and 
initiator of the continuing pro- 
gram to quiet the library, reiter- 
ated this point: What I want to 
do is to create an atmosphere 
where students feel as if they 
he ve the right to study in quiet. 
The basic thing is the noise of 
peonle talking. So, we need to 
use peer pressure from the stu- 
dents themselves. I don’t know if 
this has happened yet, but when 
a student is willing to say ‘Look, 
if you want to talk, please do it 
elsewhere, or ‘Please be quiet,’ 
then we already have the begin- 
nings of a quiet library. 

“I'm very optimistic. I know 
we can do it.” Reiss said. 


2421 or 
stop by Alliot 


Rm. 210 on 
Sundays. 


@ Beer, Soda, Snacks 
© Open 24 Hrs. 
e Visa Accepted 
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| 20 W. Canal St., Winooski 
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Rat’s opening delayed... cont. trom p.1 


day now, but it never ame,” 
Piovost said. 

When the carpet finally 
arrived, it was damaged with a 
four-inch flaw. Two days later, 
on Jan. 16 another carpet arrived 
and was finally installed. 

“My concern isn’t the lost 
money but that the students 
didn’t have the use of the Rat, 
when Sherwin-Williams gua- 
ranteed the rug would be in,” 
Provost said. 

Jennie Cernosia’s version 
complements the Rat manag- 
ers. She said Sherwin-Williams 
called Purchasing, and Purchas- 
ing called her. 

“They said they could finish 
the job by Jan. 6, and it was okay 
to take out the (old) rug,’ Cerno- 
sia said. 

Cernosia called Provost, and 
he took out the carpet, she said. 

“There was a miscommunica- 
tion along the line, which would 


have been fine if the rug hadn't 
been taken out,” Cernosia said. 
“There was a loss of revenue and 
of services for the students.” 

Cernosia said four depart- 
ments were scheduled to use the 
Rat during the first week of 
classes: Student Activities, Per- 
sonnel, Special Events and 
Health Services. Programs these 
departments scheduled were rel- 
ocated or cancelled. 

Jean Mobbs, director of the 
Purchasing Department, said 
she never told Cernosia it was 
O-K. to remove the carpet. 
Mobbs said neither Purchasing 
nor Sherwin-Williams said to 
take the old rug out. 

“The carpet was delayed at the 
factory,” Mobbs said. “When it 
arrived damaged, (Sherwin- 
Williams) refused to put it in.” 

Mobbs said instead the com- 
pany went out and found a sim- 
ilar carpet for the Rat. 


“It’s no one’s fault,” Mobbs 
said. “It’s something you have to 
live with.” 

Mark O’Brien from Sherwin- 


Williams said he never called. 


either Purchasing or Cernosia to 
tell them to take out the rug. 

“Carpet delays are a very com- 
mon occurrence,” he said. “We 
bent over backwards to get them 
a similar carpet when the other 
came in damaged.” 

O'Brien said even though the 
new carpet cost more than the 
damaged one, the Rat paid the 
same price. : 

“When we quote a price we 
live up to it,” he said. 

Both Cernosia and the Rat 
managers insist they were told 
to remove the carpet. 

“There would've been no rea- 
son for us to remove the old rug 


is we hadn't been told it was all 
right,” Provost said, 
a et 
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SMC seniors display seminar work 


by Lauren Boucher 
Features Editor 


Ask Cindy Talford and she would enthusias- 
tically answer yes. Ask Patricia Bohner and she 
would hesitate, ...and then answer yes. Ask 
Alicia Danti and she would quickly, but 
confidently, answer no. 

All three students are senior fine arts majors, 
but only two of them have decided to pursue 
their artistic careers professionally beyond the 
halls of St. Michael’s College. Recently these 
three women completed the senior fine arts 
seminar under the guidance of Donald Rath- 
geb, chairman of the fine arts department. 

Bohner is an artistic photographer whose 
photography most recently appeared on the 
coverof The Onion River Review. As a junior, 
Bohner spent a semester at Richmond College 
in London, England. Most of her photography, 
recently on display at the McCarthy Arts Cen- 
ter, was taken as Bohner traveled throughout 
Europe while she was a student there. 


Using techniques she acquired in an artistic 
photography class at Richmond called Interme- 
diate Photography IJ Bohner said she shot pho- 
tos in different locations in Europe; from the 
top of the Leaning Tower of Pisa in Florence, 
Italy, at a bed and breakfast-type inn in Wales, 
and at Kensington High Street in London. 
“This class was geared toward teaching tech- 
niques and special effects,” she said. Some of 


__ the photos were taken on regular film and then 
vai developed on high-contrast paper, giving the 


photograph a vintage effect. Another technique 
-Bohner used involved using a grooved plate of 
glass that, after being moved around, created 
some distortion. 
Using a technique called solarization, Bohner 
took a photo in a Paris park that, after being 
developed, looked like two different photos. 
Bohner explained that each photographer has 
his or her own special style when using this 
technique. But, she said, she finds it most effec- 
tive to flash the darkroom light on while the 
photo being processed is in the developer (a 
developing chemical). The finished photos 
come out looking as different as night and day. 
Other photos on display in McCarthy were 
taken from the window of the Vatican Museum 
in Rome; Munich; Greece; and, a little closer to 
home, St. Michael’s College. 
-Bohner is a student in Advanced Photojour- 
nalism under the direction of Chazz Sutphen. 
She said Sutphen is very artistic and keeps her 


enthusiasm for photography at a maximum. 

Talford, who said she plans to get into com- 
mercial advertising, already holds a job at 
Adpro in Essex Junction. Talford’s senior 
seminar art work was a variation of cut- 
and-paste art and oil painting. 

In all of Talford’s cut-and paste work, “peo- 
ple” were “put together” with paper scraps and 
magazine advertisements and made to look 
nude. Talford said, “I did those as a way of 
finding out what the human form looked like 
without drawing them.” 

When asked about one of her pieces of work 
called “The TV Connection” and why she made 
a nude figure of a man watching television, 
Talford explained that clothes hide everything. 
She said that under each pair of baggy pants is a 
human form. Through her cut-and-paste work, 
Talford said, she wanted “to get to the basic 
human.” 

“Self Portrait” is an oil painting Talford said 
she did in front of a mirror. She said the paint- 
ing everyone saw on display at McCarthy was 
never intended to be the finished product. She 
said, “I never finished it because it had a lot of 
power.” She said usually she would have 
blended together the paints to tone the paint- 
ing down, but the strength the painting pos- 
sessed before blending was something she 
could not disturb. 

Danti is a fine arts major with secondary 
interests in psychology. She said she will not 
pursue art as a career, only as a hobby. 

Danti said most of her artistic work was 
done with a style she developed on her own. She 
said she never sat down to do anything with a 
specific style in mind. Danti said one of her 
paintings, “Parting Couples,” just. happened. 
She said, ‘I was just playing with the paint that 
day.” 

Another type of art work Danti did was 
painting trash cans and benches. One trash can 
she had painted to go with the decor in her 
townhouse. It was painted green with yellow 
and violet flowers pressed onto it. Danti said 
the flowers were done with a sponge. She said 
she cut out the sponge in the shape she desired, 
dipped it into the paint, and pressed it onto the 
trash can. She said, “I wanted something that 
wasn't going to rust or be ugly.” 


Editor’s note: Fine arts students will continue 
to display their work at the McCarthy Arts 





Using techniques learned in an artistic photography class in 
England, Patricia Bohner shot various locations such as the 
European street above. Photo by Patricia Bohner. 





Center over the course of the semester. The - 


Defender will have weekly features on these 
students, their professors, and their work. 
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Heed seasonal hazard: 
Frostbite no friend to workers, athletes 


by Susan O'Shea 
Asst. Features Editor 


As winter begins to make 
itself at home in. Vermont, the 
mercury in the thermometer 
begins to drop and cold days fol- 
low one right after another. 

Yet students continue to par- 
ticipate in outdoor activities and 
can often be seen flocking to the 
slopes. These activities subject 
one to cold and high winds 
which can lead to frostbite. 

Dr. Richard A. St. Onge of 
Sports Medicine Resource Inc., 
said under normal conditions 
“human beings maintain a con- 
stant high core body tempera- 
stable internal 
environment of their organs and 


this by limiting the blood flow to 
the extremities, such as the toes, 
fingers, and nose. 

“This is an attempt to keep 
the warm, centrally heated blood 
from traveling through the 
exposed distant parts of the body 
where the exposure to cold can 
cool the blood,” St. Onge said. 


cells which lead to dehydration 
and oxygen-starved cells. This 
condition is frostbite. 

Although frostbite usually 
occurs in the cold, it is not a cold 
environment that causes frost- 
bite. Joanne Tremblay Clavelle, 
RN, BSN, of the Community 
Outreach Project, said the wind 


the body.” 

Although wind and cold can 
cause frostbite, there are differ- 
ent degrees of severity. The first 
stage is frostnip, usually seen on 
the face. A sudden blanching 
around the skin is seen, and a 
tingling sensation is felt, fol- 
lowed by numbness. Frostnip 





Ice crystals form in the underlying tissues and between cells which lead to 
dehydration and oxygen-starved cells. This condition Is frostbite. 


These areas are the most vulner- 
able to. frostbite because they 
have the lowest degree of 
circulation. 


When blood flow to the ceptibility 


is a critical factor in the cause of 
frostbite. Winds insulate air 
away from the body, she said. 
Moisture also increases sus- 
to frostbite, by 


extremities is slowed and the decreasing body heat, and alco- 
area is exposed to cold tempera- hol should be avoided. 


tures, the extremities are 


Jane Campbell, SMC’s direc- 


deprived of normal heat and tor of health services, said, 


nutrition. Ice crystals form in 
underlying tissues and between sels; therefore heat escapes from 


“Alcohol dilates the blood ves- 





can be treated by covering the 
extremity and warming it with 
pressure. 

If frostnip is not initially 
detected, it may lead to superfi- 
cial frostbite. In this stage there 
is damage to the outer layers of 
the skin, and swelling and blis- 
ters will develop. The skin will 
have a blue-purplish appearance. 

“Gradually throbbing, aching 


and burning of this part will per- 
sist several weeks, depending on 
the severity of the injury,” St. 


Onge said. Campbell said. 
“Frostbite will last until circula- 


tion is restored satisfactorily.” 

Deep frostbite, the final stage, 
can be a serious injury. In this 
stage not only is the skin affected 
but underlying tissues and bones 
as well. Extreme swelling, 
numbness and large blisters are 
characteristics of this stage. The 
blisters will eventua y dry up 
and blacken, and in extreme 
cases amputation may be 
necessary. 


A frostbitten area must be 
rewarmed as quickly as possible. 
Thawing it at room temperature 
is not fast enough. 

Dr. Richard D. Stewart said 
the ideal way to rewarm an , 


Cont. on p. 12 
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One of Boston’s liveliest party bands, the Lyres, appeared at 
Hunt's on Jan. 8 to provide some emotional ups and downs for 
audience members. Photo by Dave Davoren. 


Lyres perform 
for Hunt’s 
Boston Rock 


by Dave Davoren 
Music Reviewer 


Hunt's kicked off its Boston Rock Series on Jan. 8 with a 
problematic yet lively performaace by garage musicians — the 
Lyres — and a surprisingly sparse crowd. 

The group, often described as the epitome of a Boston party 
band, opend the first of its two one-hour sets with “She Don’t Me 
No More.” This number foreshadowed two problems the band 
encountered that night. Frontman Jeff Connolly hinted at them in 
his statement that the band would be playing material it had 
learned the previous night. While this may not have been totally 
true, it was indicative of the group’s effort to break in a new 
drummer; Connolly had to guide him through several numbers. 

The band also lacked the preparation to play two one-hour sets; 
several of the same songs were played in both sets. This could be 
excused, because the Lyres routinely play with two or three bands 
at a Boston club in one night, a luxury they did nox have at Hunt's. 

Despite these problems, the band was able to pull off an 
extremely exciting show featuring some of the best of Boston's 
newly found garage scene, although certain low emotional points 
did damper the crowd's spirit. “Soapy,” “Help You Ann,” “Throw 
a Party,” and “Don’t Give it Up” were all smashes with the 
patrons. 

The Hunt's Boston Rock series will continue with Salem 66, 
the Blackjacks, Down Avenue, and the Fools all possibly making 
appearances in coming months. 


BLOOM COUNTY 


BUT WE DIDN'T PANIC... 
WE HAD PROFESSIONAL 
EMERGENCY EQUIPMENT 
AND. OF COURSE, I HAP 

PACKEP EXCELLENT 
EMERGENCY PROVISIONS .. 


I... ] REMEMBER 
EVERYTHING NOW. ME 
AND CVITER JOHN _ WE 
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IN THE ATLANTIC - 
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CANNED HAM, 
CANNEP PEACHES, 
CANNEP QUICHE ... 


Senior career trips 
successful 


by Linda Davis 
Defender Staff 


For the second year in a row 
the Student Resource Center has 
sponsored the Senior Career 
Placement Trips to Boston and 
New York. 

The first trip to New York 
took place on Nov. 26 and was 
held at the Hilton Hotel, with 52 
seniors attending. The Boston 
trip was held on Dec. 16 at the 
Hyatt Regency with 82 seniors 
participating. 

The students had to provide 
their own transportation, meals, 
lodging and a $15 deposit was 
required. Lou DiMasi, career 
development coordinator at St. 
Michael's, said the trips were 
very successful. “It allows 
seniors to have a real feel for 
what the job hunt is all about,” 
DiMasi said. “In order to attend 
the programs and presentations, 
seniors had to have resumes 
made up two weeks in advance. 
They really had to be well- 
prepared,” said DiMasi. 

DiMasi said the trips were his 
brainstorm. “Our main focus 
was to make sure that these trips 
were for every major,’ said 
DiMasi. ~ 

“Companies are recruiting 
graduates for jobs and since St. 
Michael's is a small liberal arts 
school, it’s not too high on the 
priority list for companies. I felt 
that if they wouldn't come to us, 
we'd go to the,” DiMasi said. 

DiMasi noted that several 
people were involved in the suc- 
‘cess of the trips. “Chris Bowman 
of the University of Vermont 
and Lynn Dodge of St. Michael's 
were a great help,” DiMasi said. 

The trips included presenta- 
tions, interviews, and reviewing 
resumes. Each trip also included 
an alumni social. 


by Berke Breathed 





“Seniors had a chance to talk 
to the alumni and make con- 
tacts,” DiMasi said. “Kathy 
Sweeten, alumni director; was a 
great help in setting up the trips. 
Alumni played a big part.” 

DiMasi said he felt that the 
trip was very beneficial to those 
seniors who participated. 

Diane Spinelli, a business 
major and participant of both 
trips, said: “] thought the repre- 
sentatives of the . businesses 
from Boston really gave the 
interested students a good lead 
to get into their particular busi- 
ness. I felt each representative 
was seriously out to make con- 
tacts with the up-and-coming 
graduates. However, on 
New York business trip, I felt 
the ‘Wall Street’ 


the 


executives’ 





main objective was to map out 


their road to success.” 

DiMasi said the job outlook 
now is positive. “Unemploy- 
ment is low. If a student knows 
what he wants to do and can 
decide that, he’s in great shape. 
A large number of people have 
gotten jobs from these trips.” 

To summarize his feelings 


Students gathere:: with alumni 
on Boston career irip. Photo by 
Cathy Craig. 


quote. DiMasi said, “The person 
who gets hired is not necessarily 
the one who is most qualified, 





about the job hunt, DiMasi cited but the one who knows the most 
what he said was his favorite about how to get hired.” 








At a cocktail party held at the Hyatt Regency students spoke 
with alumni to discuss various career possibilities. Photo by 
Cathy Craig. ; 


Musician to 
appear at Flynn 


by-Lauren Boucher 
Features Editor 


“Vermont's musical ambassador,” as he is called by Debra 
Morehouse, spokesperson for the George Bishop Lane Series, is 
83-year-old Rudolf Serkin. On January 24 at Memorial Audito- 
rium, Serkin will play Mozart's Fantasy and Sonata in C minor, 
Schubert’s Sonata in A major and Beethoven's “Waldstein” 
Sonata. 

The 8 p.m. performance is a benefit recital. Profits made from 
ticket sales will be used in the Lane Series ARTix program. This 
program provides tickets for Vermont organizations such as 
youth centers and senior citizen organizations. Serkin’s recital, 
according to Morehouse, will “provide the base” for tickets 
donated to the ARTix program. 

Morehouse called Serkin “one of the people who have achieved 
great things and passed it on to other people.” Tickets for his 
benefit recital start at a reasonable $5 and jump to $10.50, $14.50, 
and $18.50. 

The Lane Series, in conjunction with the Flynn Theatre, will be 
presenting the Paul Taylor Dance Company on Jan. 29-30 at the 
Flynn Theatre at 8 p.m. Morehouse said besides being one of the 
best American choreographers in the country, he is also an 
international trendsetter. 

According to the London Times, “If Paul Taylor isn’t the best 
choreographer to emerge in any style, anywhere in the world in 
the past quarter century...who is?” 

And a New York Post quote reads: “If you only go to the 
theatre once this year, | would suggest Taylor.” 

tickets for the Paul Taylor dance event are available at two 
prices, $16.50 and $18.50. All tickets can be purchased at the 
UVM Campus Ticket Store or the Flynn Box Office. For more 
information, call the Lane Series Office at 656-4455. 


Reviews 


The Official Story (Not Rated) 
(In Spanish, with subtitles) Directed by Luis Puenzo 


Kevin Morris 


If Th. Official Story is still playing in Burlington by the time 
you read this, see it — and do so quickly. You'll have to hurry, 
because foreign films don’t stay long in the area, but your pains 
will be rewarded — The Official Story is quite frankly one of 
1985’s best films. 

The story takes place in Argentina in 1983, amidst the growing 
turmoil which led eventually to the collapse of that country’s 
military government. Norma Aleandro is a grim, businesslike 
history teacher whose sole moments of spontaneity and tender- 
ness seem to be those spent with her 5-year-old adopted daughter 
(Analia Castro). Her husband (Hector Alterio) is an aggressive 
middle-aged civil servant whose exact duties are a mystery both to 
her and to the viewer. The three live a comfortable, sheltered 
upper-middle-class existence which is only threatened when a 
close friend of Aleandro’s (Chunchula Villafane) returns from 
seven years of exile with stories of her interrogation, torture and 
threats of rape at the hands of the authorities. When she men- 
tions that babies born to women under interrogation were often 
taken away and given up for adoption, Aleandro blanches: is her 
daughter one of those children? And if so, who are her real 

_ parents? The remainder of the film chronicles her attempts to 
find the answers to these questions and her gradual awakening to 
the inhumanity and corruption of the military government — 
corruption which apparently involves even her husband. 

But a simple plot synopsis cannot adequately reflect just what a 
special achievement The Official Story is. To make even a credible 
“political” film is extraordinarily difficult. Often in an effort to 
makxe sure that his or her message is not lost on an audience, a 
director will resort to sentimentality or heavy-handed preaching 
to get the point across. Director Luis Puenzo has successfully 
avoided those extremes. The Official Story is credible because it is 
first and foremost a film about people rather than a manifesto. 
It’s not that Puenzo downplays the politics of the situation (he 
does not), but rather that buzzwords such as “oppression” and 
“injustice” lose their meaning when spoken of abstractly, without 
reference to living, breathing human beings. Puenzo has the 
sense of balance and restraint to successfully illustrate these 
concepts using ordinary people and events, and in doing so he 
makes the viewer not only see the situation, but feel it to the 
marrow of the bones. For instance, in one memorable scene, 
Castro sits quietly in her room whispering a tender lullaby to her 
baby doll, when suddenly four or five of her little friends come 
lasting into the room brandishing toy machine guns and over- 
turning toys and furniture, pretending to be secret police. Fright- 
ened, the little girl crouches down over her doll, covers her head 
with her hands, and screams. The “attack” is sudden, wholly 
unexpected, and over in a matter of seconds. It is as terrifying in 
its own way as a real attack would have been, because it illustrates 
in a way we all can understand the everpresent fear that people 
live with in such a society, the fear of a people who have tried to 
walk the tightrope when the tightrope breaks. 

The acting throughout the film is of the highest caliber. Norma 
Aleandro in particular is superb in a very demanding role. The 
development of her character is smooth and believable as the film 
progresses. The other performances, while not quite as spectacu- 
lar, are all solid. In fact, try as I might, I honestly cannot find 
anything wrong about this film worth mentioning. On the 4-star 
rating scale, it gets **** (excellent). 


Waxwords 


Jeff Parent 





1985 was an interesting year 
for the music industry, a year in 
which popular music came from 
MTV and was on the evening 
news, and a year when music 
helped rebuild the pride of a 
nation. 

Unquestionably the biggest 
story of the year was the Bob 
Geldof-organized Live Aid, the 
concert follow-up to Band Aid 
and USA for Africa. Live Aid 
grossed millions for famine vic- 
tims and began a chain of charity 
rock events. A sharp contrast to 
the greed of rock performers at 
the US Festival in years past. 

Willie Nelson called Farm 
Aid “a concert for America,’ and 
well it was. With the help of 
John Cougar Mellencamp and a 
host of other American per- 
formers, it raised more than $16 
million for American Agricul- 
ture Assistance. 

Led by former E Street Band 
guitarist, Little Steven Van 
Zandt, the Artists United 
Against Apartheid released Sun 
City, a seven-song LP chroni- 
cling the evils of apartheid in 
South Africa. 

So how, you may ask, did the 
government react to the gener- 
osity of the music industry? 
They opened «hearings in 
Washington, D.C., to discuss. the 
censorship. of rock ’n’ roll 
albums. The Parent's Musical 
Resource Center fought long and 
hard to rate records with ques- 
tionable lyrical content. In the 
end, however, the industry pre- 
vailed, with little sacrifice. 

1985 was also a year of some 
top-notch music. Bruce Spring- 
steen concluded a worldwide 
tour that included his first sta- 
dium shows. Feelings that his 
personal message would be lost 
at such large venues proved false 
as Bruce climbed the ladder from 
pop star to demigod. 


Can You 
Fill Our Order? 


NEEDED: 


Fast, Dependable “STUDENTS” to work in our 
Burlington, So. Burlington and Essex Jct. McDonald’s - 


Restaurants. 


We offer flexible scheduling (we can work around your 
college schedule), above minimum pay rate, paid 


training, and free uniform. 


To apply, stop by McDonalds for an application and ask 


to speak to a manager. 
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Motown celebrated the reop- 
ening of the Apollo Theater. On 
hand for the festivities were Boy 
George, and Hall and Oates who 
“do-wopped” with Eddie Ken- 
drick and David Ruffin of the 
Temptations. 

Sting had a big year in music 
as well as at the box office. His 
first solo project, The Dream of 
the Blue Turtles, went platinum 
behind the single “If You Love 
Somebody Set Them Free.” On 
the big screen he appeared in 
The Bride, Plenty and a docu- 
mentary about his new band 
Bring On The Night. Allinall,a 
very busy year for the former 
lead singer of The Police. 

Wham! visited China, the first 
pop band to play in the nation. 
Unfortunately, the tour did not 
prove as lucrative as hoped. 

Exchanging wedding vows 
this year were Billy Joel, Nick 
Rhodes (from Duran Duran), 
Madonna, and to the horror of a 
half-million girls in New Jersey, 
Bruce Springsteen. 

A large crop of significant 
albums appeared in 1985. Dire 
Straits released Brothers in 
Arms. The album shot to 
number one, sparked by the sin- 
gle “Money for Nothing.” 
Brothers in Arms finally gave 
Dire Straits the recognition in 
the United States that they have 





long deserved. 

The Talking Heads revived its 
earlier style on Little Creatures. 
Although the album was met 
with critical success it was stone- 
walled commercially. 

REM'’s Fables of The Recon- 
struction was a sparkling effort 
from a band that is fast becom- 
ing one of this nation’s best. 

One of the year’s big surprises 
was the sophomore project from 
the British band Tears for Fears. 
Its album Songs From the Big 
Chair yielded three top-twenty 
hits. 

Prince released the psyche- 
delic flavor Around The World 
in A Day, a major step away 
from the hugely successful Pur- 
ple Rain. Possibly the best 
songwriting of the year can be 
found on Sting’s Dream of the 
Blue Turtles. Sting mixes social 
and political lyrics with a deft 
mishmash of reggae, jazz and 
pop. 

Mick Jagger released She's 
The Boss, his first solo album. 
As expected the album produced 
its share of songs but really did 
not make a significant move 
away from the Rolling Stones. 

As far as comebacks are con- 
cerned, John Fogarty’s was the 
most welcomed. After a nine- 


Cont. on p. 12 
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AW MAYTAG 
SLAUNDRY OF 
WINOOSKI 


CLEAN AND COMFORTABLE 


© Full Service Dry Cleaning 


e Valet Service 


¢ Professional Talloring and Alterations * 60 Washers and Dryers 


e Professional Stain Removal 


© Special Machines for 
Sleeping Bags, Blankets 


Sunbright Laundromat 


of Winooski 


Open 7 Days A Week 
7 A.M. to 11 P.M. 
THE MARKETPLACE, WINOOSKI, VT 


(NEXT TO THE IGA) 
655-9816 


Conveniently located for your shopping 
convenience with plenty of free parking. 


COUPON 


ove FREE wr tee 


Receive with coupon one free wash with every three 
washes done. We will also accept coupons from any othe 


laundromat. 


ST. MIKE’S DAY IS THURSDAY! 


e Free Soap 


e 20 Min. Free Drying 
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Blasdel sculpture 
on display at 
McCarthy 


from the Office of Information 

Sculptor Gregg Blasdel will install a free-standing large con- 
structed art work in the McCarthy Arts Center gallery at St. 
Michael's College (SMC) from January 20 to February 15. Blasdel, 
who has had one-man art exhibits at the Fleming Museum and 
the Cornell University Franklin Gallery, described the work as 
environmental and tf. -*rical. 

There will be a free, public reception to commemorate the 
exhibit on Friday, Jan. 24 from 7 to 9 p.m. in the McCarthy Arts 
Center gallery. McCarthy Gallery nours are Monday through 
Friday, 3 to 5 and 7:30 to 9:30 p.m., and Saturday and Sunday, 1 to 
5 p.m. 

fa hes of painted and unpainted wood and plaster, the art 
work makes a spiral configuration of six tables, each resting on 
the next. Objects on and around each table cause “little kinds of 
happenings” to occur at these sites, Blasdel said. 

Blasdel, who teaches two-dimensional design and painting at 
St. Michael’s, earned his bachelor’s degree in painting from the 
University of Kansas and his master’s in sculpture and painting 
from Cornell University. He has taught art at the University of 
Vermont and coordinated summer programs at the New York 
City Whitney Museum art resources center. 

Blasdel has published and lectured widely, curated several exhi- 
bitions and earned grant support for his work in American grass 
roots art and contemporary primitive artists. His publications 
include the introduction to the catalog “Worth Keeping: Found 
Artists of the Carolinas” (1981), “Rep..rt on Current Folk Art and 
Artists in New England,” SPACES Newsletter (1980), Clarence 
Schmidt (with W. C. Lipke), Fleming Museum catalogue (1975), 
“The Grass-Roots Artist,” Art in America (1968) and others. 


Help Wanted 
Pizza Delivery Persons 
$4.50 HR. PLUS % OF PRICE PLUS TIPS. NEED 
YOUR OWN VEHICLE. EVENINGS. APPLY AT 
GREENSLEEVES OR CALL RAGE AT X2319 EOE 


GRAND OPENING 


» EQuIPPED 


OME-STYLE 


NOW OPEN 
IN ESSEX FUNCTION 


135 PEARL ST., IN BIG A. AUTO PARTS COMPLEX 


The Same Clean 
anc Comfortable 
Sunbright 
Atmosphere you 
| have come to 
\\. expect will now 
| be near you. 








New Year’s Resolutions Ue 





Joseph Salvatore: to see the 
Rocky Horror Picture Show 
once a month. 


waxwords... 
year songwriting break, Fogarty 
released Centerfield. The Louisi- 
ana Bayou sound was _ long- 
awaited and sorely missed. 

Aretha Franklin's Who’s 
Zooming Who.was a refreshing 
album. Powered by the single 
“Freeway of Love,” Franklin 
brought jo toa new generation 
of listeners. 

In Circle Square, Stevie 
Wonder's first complete effort 
in five years, was new but famil- 


frostbite... Cont. from p.9 





Beth Lenehan: to stay warm, get 
good grades and learn to ski. 


Cont. from p. 11 


iar. The bouncy synth lines and 
danceable rhythms were a 
throwback to the Wonder of the 
70s. 

Madonna's second album Like 
a Virgin was a huge success. 
Thanks largely to MTV and a 
40-city tour, Madonna was easily 
the most imitated pop star of the 
year. 

At the opposite end of the 
spectrum. was the first album by 
Sade, Diamond Life. Her smoky 


Wind Chill Chart 






John Fisher: to throw snowballs 
at the photojournalist. 


jazz and elegant good looks were 
a hit commercially and critically. _ 

Only time will tell what 1986 
holds for us. Michael Jackson's 
long awaited follow up to 
Thriller is due in February. The 
Rolling Stones and Cyndi 
Lauper are also finishing up 
Projects. 

One thing's for certain; if 
1986 is as good a year as 1985, 
it’s definitely something to look 
forward to. 








Wind 
Speed 
(MPR\ Temperature (Thermometer Reading, Fahrenheit) 
40 30 20 10 0 -10 -20 -30 -40 -50 
: Equivalent Temperature Deve 
5 48" 370 royal 6 6 's\-5 -15. +26 360 =aeer) 
10 40 28 16 4 -9 -24 -33 -46 -58 -70 -83 
15 i 36 22 -5 -18 -32 -45 -58 ~72 -85 -99 
20 32 18 4 -10 -25 -39 -53 -67 -82 -9 -110 
25 30 16) 0 -15 -29 -44 -59 ~-74 -88 -104 -118 
30 28 13 -2 -18 -33 -48 -63 -79 -94 -109 -125 
35 27 11 -4 -21 -35 -51 -67 -82 -98 -113 -129 
4c 26 10 -6 -21 -37 -53 -69 -85 -100 -115 -132 
Wind speeds greater than forty miles per hour have little additional effect. 





extremity is by placing it in 
warm water between 101 F and 
108 F. He warned this may be a 
painful process. 

NEVER RUB the area with 
snow, for this may lead to a per- 
manent injury. 

The ideal way to avoid frost- 
bite is by prevention. Dress 
properly. 

“Winter clothing should pro- 
vide two things: insulation from 
the cold and ventilation so that 
perspiration can evaporate,” 
Stewart said. 

Dressing in layers instead of 
one bulky garment will trap air 
and provide ventilation. Wool 
clothing is better than cotton 






because cotton may rob the body 
‘of its essential heat. 

According to a Medical Center 
Hospital of Vetmont pamphlet, 
other preventive measures 
include: 


- Use the buddy system when 
outside. 

- Dress warmly rather than 
fashionably. 

- Wear mittens rather than 
gloves. 

- Eat a good meal before going 
outside. 

- Carry an extra pair of dry 
socks. 

- Avoid getting overtired 
when outside. 





Once an area has been frostbit- 
ten, it may be more vulnerable to 
getting it again. “If the area is 
exposed to extreme cold, it is 
more susceptible to getting 
frostbite again, because the blood 
vessels have been damaged,” 
Campbell said. 


Although preventative mea- 
sures will not eliminate the 
chance of getting frostbite, they 
may limit one’s susceptibility. 
Planning ahead is the best 
policy. 


Chart taken fromthe Sports 
Injury forum. 
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Robert A. Clark, O.D. 
Wilhelm Jaremczuk, O.D. 
Lois Shiozawa, O.D. 


could be yours 
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*Free Parking 
¢Hostess on duty at all times 
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professional, with limited time 
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LEE APAL DM Eye Examinations - Glasses - Contacts Ad Staff. 
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11 North Willard Street 
Burlington, Vermont 


(across from Phone: (802) 862-3.. 





Richmond Office Equipment) 





Ask for Allison 








-Bonebo to 

hit the 

books now, 

_the court 
later 


by Dave Iavoren 
{ Ass’t Sports Editor 


Will he or won't he? 
The question has brought 
more rumor and speculation 

_ than the raising of the drinking 
__ age. Its subject was International 
Student Program student 
_ Michelle Bonebo, a 7’4”, former 
member of the Ivory Coast 
National Basketball Team. The 
answer is he will not be playing 
for the St. Michael's men’s bas- 
__ ketball team this semester. 

Why? 


wo 


In order for an individual to 
participate as a varsity athlete, 
he or she must be a regularly 

_ matriculated student, or simply 
~ he must be enrolled in the 
school. Academic Dean Ronald 
_ Provost explains, “The NCAA 
"says you must have the same 
standards for athletes as for 
other students. There is no 
exception. They have to come in 
_ the same door. In Michelle's case 
the rule we have to look at is for 
_ admitting students into the 
_ International Student Pro- 
' gram.” Provost said that in this 
__ case Bonebo began in the Eng- 
lish program where students 

_ learn English. Bonebo began the 

program in the summer of ’85. 






SF tie 


a 


Provost explained the next 
step was the Undergraduate 
Associate program in which the 
student normally takes two Eng- 
__ lish courses in the International 

Student Program and two 
courses in the regular under- 
_ graduate program. Upon suc- 
_ cessful completion of these 

courses, C's” or better, the stu- 
_ dent goes into the regular under- 
_ graduate program. 


Currently, Bonebo is involved 
in the associate program, the 
Ee second stage. ISP assistant Dean 
- Norman Lacharite said, 
_ “Michelle has done very well, 

and given his progress to date, I 

see no problems (in playing next 

year). The same sentiment was 
_ echoed by Provost. “We antici- 
_ pate that Michelle will maticu- 
late. He is a very bright man.” 


7 Re 












The decision brought positive 
reactions from Bonebo and 
Men's Basketball Coach Jim 
Casiciano. Bonebo said, “At first 
it was hard for me, but | think it 
was done in my best interests. | 
want to play basketball, but I am 
ere to study first.” 


_ Casiciano said, “It was in the 
best interests of Michelle that he 
et his feet on the ground aca- 
demically.”’ Casiciano added, 
“There 


2 





~e 


sp 


is no question he could — 





The Big Man On Campus... 


spasee 





rts 




















...maybe next year? 


have helped us this year. His 
height would have added 
rebounding and defensive help, 
but in the long run I think it was 
better for him because he would 
have missed six weeks of pre- 
season and nine games. It would 
have been alot of pressure for 
him to perform.” 


Sports Information Director 
at SMC, Gerry’ Miles, com- 
mented 99 out of 100 schools 
would have had him playing, but 
“we don’t. want to exploit 
Michelle or the school.” 

But will he be back next year? 
Bonebo smiled and answered, 
Yes... 


Jan. 
picked up momentum, however, 
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Women’ 


s hoop 


team picks up 


by. Kathy Butts 
Defender Staff 


The women’s basketball team 
started off their season slowly, 
with a loss to Stonehill College 
(75-44). They gradually 


and on Jan. 9, they were victor- 
ious against Southern Connecti- 
cut State University, 75-60, a 
team that was ranked fifth in 
New England. On Jan. 13, St. 
Michael's College lost a heart- 
breaker to Bentley College 66- 
65. Bentley is ranked fourth in 
New England and had beaten 
SMC by 20 points in their earlier 
match-up this season. 

Head Coach Duprat said, ‘I’m 
proud of them. They've worked 
hard. But I have high expecta- 
tions of them.” 

“Lalways push them to be bet- 
ter than they think they can be; 
the better they get, the better I 
expect them to be,” said Duprat. 

The team is very young, six 
freshmen have joined the team 
this year. They have quickly 
learned to play closely with one 
another. Duprat commented, 
‘We have developed a lot of skill 
on our team, but there are no 
super-stars. Everyone has some- 
thing to contribute, and we play 
as a team. Our wins ate team 


Knights 
Quinni 


.. momentum 


wins, anda our losses are team 
losses.” 

Most of the freshmen have 
made a quick adaptation to the 
team. Debbie Burke, junior, 
guard, said, “They have contrib- 
uted a lot to our team perfor- 
mance, and in every game their 
contributions have become more 
and more important to our over- 
all success.’ According to 
Duprat, the SMC basketball pro- 
gram had a great recruiting year. 
“We got six of the best women 
basketball players in the East, 
and they're going to be very, very 
good.” These six freshmen, 
Tracy Carlsten, Caroline Gra- 
nese, Kathy King, Pam Nee, 
Kelley Noiseux, and Gina Vinta- 
lore, have fit right into the SMC 
tradition of playing hard, clean 
basketball. 

The rest of the SMC squad has 
been adjusting well to the heavy 
responsibility of filling the spots 
left by the four starters who 
graduated last year. 

Seniors, Louann Devlin, Kelly 
Scannell, and Kate Cun- 
ningham, juniors Jaci Barnett, 
Debbie Burke, Becky Knox, 
Kathy Stubbing, Liz Ringrose, 
and Lori Frattini, a sophomore 
have all been working hard to 
earn their playing time. Duprat 
said, “The girls don’t get playing 

Cont. on p. 14 


battle 


piac 


to 8-2 win 


by Tony Flanagan 
Defender Staff 


A funny thing happened the 
other day; there was a fight and a 
hockey game broke out. In one 
corner, the purple and gold 
weighing in at a collective 5369 
pounds, from Winooski Ver- 
mont. The St: Michael's varsity 
hockey team. In the other 
corner, sporting the blue and 
gold, weighing a miniscule ton 
and three quarters, from 
Hamden, CN, the Quinnipiac 
Braves hockey squad. The fight 
ended in a split decision. How- 
ever, St. Michael’s won the game 
easily by a score of 8-2. 

Joe Bellissimo emerged the 
big winner, earning a hat trick 
and an assist. Pat Williams 
scored once in the first round; 
rather, first period, and helped 
on the final goal also. When the 
Braves were not taking the 
aggression out on St. Michael's 
players, they were attacking the 
net. They shot on goal 45 times, 
while junior goaltender Phil fer- 
nandez successfully trapped all 
but two. 

The game started off rather 
quickly as the Braves had the 
upper hand, giving Fernandez 
quite a work-out. With 13:50 
remaining in the first period, the 
Knights were down one player. 
Sean Foley screamed down the 
ice past a diving defender and set 
in the first of the team’s points. 
Again operating against the 


power play, senior wing, Bill 
Skinner played strong back- 
checking to prevent a Quinni- 
piac score. A little later in the 
period, SMC took advantage of 
the powerplay by scoring again 
as Bellissimo and Matt Higgins 
helped Williams slide the puck 
past Braves goalie Andy 
DePalma. 

Only 48 ticks of the clock in 
the second frame and Bellissimo 
followed up a Skinner attempt in 
close to increase the Knight lead 
to 3-0. Quinnipiac realized they 
needed some points on the board 
soon and threatened several 
times. The SMC defense held 
them off with arresting strength 
and quick minded actions such as 
defensiveman Paul Nocivelli’s 
protectionotection of the crease 
as Fernandez fell following a 
blocked shot. 

Quinnipiac continued to 
threaten as shots were fired 
from the points and the blue line 
continuously. Fernandez’s sud- 
den stabs left the Braves score- 
board reading zero. Kevin-Ben- 
edix, receiving a pass from Todd 
Drolette, soared down the ice to 
meet DePalma one-on-one and 
promptly slid a puck through his 
legs for goal number four 

Quinnipiac began shooting as 
if there were only minutes 
remaining, slamming the puck 
in from the point repeatedly. 
The Braves had an open net, but 
shot wide, they tried a backhand 

Cont. on p. 14 
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Quote of the Week 


“As I have all year, I'll sink or swim with mv Dolphins.” 
- Pete “unemployed” Axt helm 





SMC over Quinnipiac cont. from p. 13, 


in close but failed even an unex- 
pected rifle shot by Kevin Pen- 
dergast following a_ face-off 
landed in Fernandez’s glove. 
Quinnipiac simply could not 
place its shots, not to mention 
Fernandez’s seemingly effort- 
less saves. 


Finally, in the third period, 
the Braves cashed in on a 4-to-3 
player advantage as Rick Ciar- 
diello scooted the black biscuit 
through Fernandez’s legs. 
Throughout the final period, 
Quinnipiac reached for any 
chance to score they could get. 
They frequently fired shots from 
the red line and from the points. 
St. Michael's, proving its control 
over the game, scored again as 


Bellissimo slid one in unassisted 


practically from behind the net. ~ 


Minutes later, Quinnipiac’s 
George Hines followed up aslap 
from the point to score the 
Brave’s second and final goal. 
Bellissimo struck back though, 
displaying some fancy maneuv- 
ering and brcught the goalie 
out of the crease and slid his hat 
trick in behind DePalma. The 
Knights continued to rack up the 
points, and prevented the 
Braves from even shooting a 
goal in the final six minutes. 
Tony Ackels found himself cen- 
tered in front of the Quinnipiac 
crease and sailed one over 
DePalma’s shoulder for goal 
seven. Chris Luca gently coasted 
another past the goalie, 


whose lunge fell short. 

The Knights played aggres- 
sive non-stop hockey. Head 
Coach Lou DiMasi employed his 
“dump and run” system. Here 
the defense slams the puck to the 
opponent's ice for the offense to 
run down to pick it up. Although 
the “dump” was executed nicely, 
the “run” lagged at times. “We 
played creatively, aggressively, 
and physically,” said DiMasi. 
“The team was mentally pre- 
pared.” Playing against the pow- 
erplay often, the Knights 
brought the puck down to the 
endboards and out to the points 
efficiently. 


As the final bell rang, SMC 
skated off the ice 8-2 winners. 





Off-season coaching problems may be reason for ski team’s disappointing finish at the EISA 
Regional. Photo by Lauren Boucher 


New alpine coach arrives 


by Debby Gavron 
Sports Copy Editor 


The St. Michael's alpine ski 
team opened its season the wee- 
kend of Jan. 11. The team partic- 
ipated in the Castleton Winter 
Carnival under the new coaching 
supervision of Tom Clark. 

Clark came to St. Michael's at 
the end of last semester to take 
over the position that was left by 
last year’s coach Peter Davis. He 
arrive after the dry-land prepa- 
ration had been completed by 
the team under the direction of 
veteran skier and St. Michael's 
1985 graduate Hugh Rowlins. 
Bob Christensen, captain, said, 
“Hugh was very important to us 
this season. Without him we 
couldn't have done the pre- 





season preparation we did. 
Edward Markey, athletic 
director said, “Hugh did a fine 
job. He handled everything, and 
did not leave any loose ends. 
Without a coach that could have 
been very chatoic, but, it wasn’t.” 
Clark said; “When I got here, 
they were all in good shape.” 
Clark has been invovled with 


the Smuggler’s Notch ski pro- 
gram. He has been head instruc- 


tor there for 10 years. He ran the 
recreational racing programs as 
well. 

In the two day carnival that 
both the alpine and nordic teams 
participated, Jan. 10 and 11 wasa 
pre-season competition. 

Friday, the first day of skiing, 
the teams ended with a 7th place 
men's showing. St. Michael's did 
not oD ci Ha in wie mE ten for 


The Defender sports staff is proud to aes George Daway of 


the Sr 


‘iichael’s men’s basketball team as this week’s athlete of 


the week. George has been instrumental in the turnaround by this 
| year's Purple Knights and their rise toa 10-5 record. Through the 


| Knights’ first nine games, George not only led the team in 
| scoring, but was also the leading scorer among all Mideast Colle- 
giate Conference teams. George has averaged 17.6 points per 
game. Congratulations to George and the rest of the St. Michael's 
hoopsters. 





either the giant slalom or the 
15-kilometer cross country run. 

The women placed 7th as 
well, defeating instate rivals 
Johnson State and Champlain 
Colleges. They as well did not 
have any finshes in the top-ten 
for giant slalom of 7.5 kilometer 


" for giant slalom or 7.5 kilometer 


cross country run. 

Saturday's competition did 
not bring about any top ten fin- 
ishes either. The women held 
their 6th place mark for the wee- 
kend, while the men dropped to 


9th place overall. 
Clark said, "I feel we did very 


well. We have a young team.” 

The alpine and nordic teams 
take to the hills of Bowdin Col- 
lege, Jan. 25 and 26 for the next 
meet. 
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STUDENT 1.D, 





Lady Knights having success despite “rebuiiding year.” 
Photo gy Kathy Craig 


women’s hoop... com. fom p. 13 


time around here by default or 
because of seniority- you've got 
to work, and that’s what all of 
them have been doing. 


“The girls deserve a lot of 
credit. They came here every day 
ready to play hard, and we expect 
them to be good students too. 
We demand a lot of them, and 
they in turn have high standards 
for themselves. Basketball is a 
very big part of their lives, but 
only a part. All the girls keep it 
well in perspective.” 


Burke said, “Duprat is a very 
big part of that ‘team effort.’ 
She’s an excellent coach. She 
really cares about all of us. She 
demands a lot of us, and she 
knows how to get us to fully real- 
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“TONIGHT— 


300 and 9:00 


ize our strengths and have confi- 
dence in our abilities.” 

“I think we're capable of beat- 
ing almost every team on the 
roster,’ said Duprat. “We've 
come a long way since the season 
began. I think we've turned a 
crucial corner in this season and 
so hopefully our record will 
improve. We've got a lot of 
winners on this team; we're 
hungry, and second best just isn’t 
good enough for us. We play 
hard and tough; we're not about 
to be just knocked down. In 
order to beat us, you have to 
knock us out.” 

The Knights next home game 
is tonight when they host Keene 
State. The game begins at 7:30 


p.m. 





‘sa 
urtumph!” 

— Peter Stack, 
SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE 
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| Knights defeat Adelphi and LeMoyne 


Knights get two conference wins 


by Scott Fletcher 
Defender Staff 


St. Michael's College opened 
its Mideast Conference schedule 
with two sloppy home wins over 
LeMoyne and Adelphi after the 
Christmas break. The two con- 
ference wins doubled the 
Knights total of last year. 

The LeMoyne game was the 
Purple Knight's 1986 home 
debut and provided Knight fans 
with their first peek at Coach 

Jim Casciano’s new starting 
lineup. Over the Christmas 
break, Casciano replaced co- 
captains Don Méailliard and 
Mark Anderson with J.B. Brown 
and Brian Young in the front- 
court. Casciano inserted Jim 
Dietz for Gus Gabriel in the 
backcourt. Forward Larry Irving 
and guard George Daway held 
their spots to complete the start- 
ing five. 

Aggressiveness proved to be 
the difference in this game. The 
Knights, employing a variety of 
presses, wore down the Dol- 
phins, 66-55. LeMoyne commit- 
ted only one personal foul in the 
first half, and that was out of 
desperation, Walter Hill fouling 
Gabriel on a fastbreak. 

“I'm shocked the way our guys 
played,” said LeMoyne Coach 
John Beilein. “It was exactly 


what we didn’t want to do. I’m 


upset. Our players are upset. We 
choked, pure and simple. We've 
been stale for two weeks.” 


gue 


START YOUR EXECUTIVE 


The Knights were not perfect 
either. Anderson's tap-in at 6:03 
of the first half gave the Knights 
a 29-17 lead. LeMoyne then hit 
the Knights with a triangle-and- 
two defense. St. Michael’s did 
not score for the rest of the half. 
A triangle-and-two involves 
three players setting up a 1-2 
zone in the key, and the other 
two players picking up man-to- 
man. 

“They caught us by surprise 
with that,” said Casciano. “We 
weren't prepared for it, but we 
adjusted at halftime.” 


The defense allowed 
LeMoyne to run off ten points 
and close to 29-27 at halftime. 
Brian Betelak had five of those 
points on a tap-in and three foul 
shots. 

The Knights scored the first 
six points of the second half, and 
carefully padded their lead to 16 
with 5:33 left.LeMoyne man- 
aged to trim the lead to seven 
and give St. Michael's a scare, but 
the Dolphin’s poor foul shoot- 
ing did them in. 


One of the more interesting 
match-ups of the evening pitted 
LeMoyne’s Scott Hicks, a 64 
guard, against Daway, who is 
5'10. Daway played all but two 
minutes of the game and scored 
a game high 17 points along 
with four assists and only one 
trrnover. Hicks scored only tive 
points (well below his average) 
and committed 10 turnovers. 


Hicks was completely frustrated 


by Daway, firing two airballs and 
having his pocket picked by 
Daway to start a fastbreak. 

For LeMoyne, rangy center 
James Henderson led with 15 
points and 10 rebounds. Most of 
Henderson's points came on tur- 
naround fall-in jumpers. Pete 
Jerebko, a member of the confer- 
ence all-freshman team last year, 
was off his game shooting only 5 
of 14. 

Three nights 
Michael's defeated Adelphi in 
double-overtime, 


game was exciting in a sloppy 


way, there were 47 turnovers, 


and both teams should have won § 


the game, but neither deserved 
it. 


Casciano’s new line-up hadan [ 


off night. Only Larry Irving l.ad 
a “good” game, 13 points and 17 


rebounds (7 offensive). Irving 


also played 42 minutes, far and 
away the most by any Knight. Of 
the other four starters, Daway 
shot only 3 of 12, Brown did not 
score until the second overtime, 
and Dietz did not score at all. 
The fifth starter, Brian Young, 
was injured in the first half after 
scoring three points. 


The bench pulled 
Knights’ fanny out of the fire. 
Mike Donahue entered the game 
in the first half with the Knights 
trailing 13-10. He scored 12 
points in nine minutes, includ- 
aug an eighteen footer at. the 
buzzer to give the Knights a 35- 
34 halftime lead. Donahue 
scored 16 points for the game. 
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TRAINING NOW 


Why wait until you graduate from college to start a management training program? If 
you have at least two years remaining in school, consider Air Force ROTC. You'll develop 
your managerial and leadership abilities while in AFROTC. 

We’ll prepare you for a challenging future as an Air Force officer, and give you $100 tax 
free each academic month to help you with college expenses. 

When you graduate, you’ll have a responsible position with outstanding opportunities 
it all depends upon you. There’s excellent pay and benefits, too. 


Talk to your local Air Force ROTC representative today. Why wait? We can open the 


door NOW to start a fast-paced career. OPPORTUNITIES FOR ALL ACADEMIC MAJORS! 
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Purple Knights soar to 11-5, their best half-season record in 
recent history. Phote by Cathy Craig. 
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Mailliard and Gabriel also 
pitched in coming off the bench. 
Mailliard scored 16 _ points, 
including the tying free-throw 
that sent the game to overtime. 
Gabriel had nine points and four 
steals before fouling out. The 
fact that the Knights won on a 
night when their starters were 
way off is an example of one 
thing they did not have last year; 
depth. 

Adelphi gave the Knights all 
they could handle. Guard Rob 
Schiliro bombed the Knights for 
26 points, a game high by work- 
ing hard. Twice he grabbed the 
rebound of his own missed shot 
and scored. He shot 9 of 14 for 
the night. 

The Panthers’. other guard, 
Jerry Long scored 20 points. For 
the second straight game, 
Daway was matched up with a 
6'4 guard, and Long was quick 
enough to deny Daway the lane. 
Long’s biggest attribute is his 
aggressiveness. After a rough 


foul by the Knights Donahue, 
Long grabbed Donahue by the 
aeck (to get his attention) but 
other players intervened before 
Long could pursue the matter. 

While Daway was terrible 
offensively, he was terrific on 
defense with five steals. After 
Mailliard’s free throw tied the 
Knights at 61, Adelphi had 21 
seconds to win it in regulation. 
The Knights denied the Panth- 
ers a decent shot. With four 
seconds left, Schili  tossed.up 
a 15-footer. It was not a bad shot, 
but with Daway all over him, 
Schiliro’s shot became only a 
prayer. 

Gabriel scored five points in 
the first overtime and the 
Knights built a 67-62 lead with 
three and half minutes to go. 
Three minutes later, St. 
Michael’s trailed 68-67 after 
Adelphi’s Reggie Cameron 
swiped the ball from Daway and 
scored. Gabriel managed to tie it 
up for the Knights but Brown 
blew a lay-up that might have 
iced it. 


“Dump and run” 


Knights 


by Tony Flanagan 
Defender Staff 


The St. Michael’s men’s 
hockey team ended the first half 
of the season 4-5. 

Senior wing, Bill Skinner, led 
the Knight’s scoring for the last 
six games of the first semester. 
He had five goals including a hat 
trick and two assists against 
New Hampshire College. Chris 
Luca and Florian “Flo” Mennin- 
ger both scored three goals each 
in the six games earning six and 
three points respectively. Junior 
goaltender Phil Fernandez 
defended the crease throughout 
most of the games receiving 180 
total shots on goal. Bill Frain 
filled in for Fernandez in the net 
late in the 7-3 loss to Quinnipiac 
on Nov. 23. 
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St. Paul St. 


routine 


For the second semester, 
Head Coach Lou DiMasi has 
instated the “dump and run” sys- 
tem in which the defense 
punches the puck to the oppo- 
nent’s ice as the offense rushes 
down to pick it up and promptly 
shoot on goal. Practicing this 
technique along with what 
DiMasi calls the “international 
games’, which consist of various 
off-the-ice conditioning drills, 
over the past month, the team 
should appear more solid than in 
the first nine games. 

DiMasi also expects “more 
consistency and unselfish play,’ 
referring to the intermittent 
wins of the Ice Knights. 

Taking pride in his strong 
offensive lines featuring the Pat 
Williams, Skinner, Jay Bellis- 
simo trio, DiMasi proclaims, 
“Our best defense is our 
offense.” Backing up the trio 


Home of 25¢ Bud Night Every Wednesday 
Tuesday is Promo Night ) 
Consult Brian or Pat for all your party needs. 
564-1886 


Burlington, VT 


Brown was apparently saving 
himself, he nearly put the game 
away single-handedly in the 
second overtime. Brown scored 
all nine of his points then, on a 
field goal and seven free throws. 
Daway tossed in seven of his 12. 
All 17 points of the second over- 
time were scored by starters. 

“Every good and bad thing 
that canhappen, happened to 
both teams,” said Casciano. “I 
think at the end, we just had a 
little more. Adelphi is tough to 
prepare for, because they switch 
defenses so well. Tonight, our 
bench saved us.” 

For Adelphi, it was the third 
conference loss, but Coach Jim 
Flanagan was not upset. 

“I was happy with our effort,” 
said Flanagan. “We played hard 
right to the end, we never quit. It 
was a great game for St. 
Michael's, especially in front of 
their fans. When a 4-8 team 
plays a 9-4 team on their floor, 
you don’t usually expect much of 
a game.” 


system 


stands the “attack line” as 
DiMasi defines, consisting of 
Bob O'Malley, Tony Ackels, and 
Luca. 

To make the “dump and run” 
successful, are the two check 
lines of Scott Branon, Sean 
Foley, and Menninger together, 
and the team of Dan Glover, 
Kevin Benedix and Todd 
Drolette. 

The two wins for St. Michael’s 
in those final games appeared 
back in November. Both wins 
were against Roger Williams 
College. The first meeting 
resulted in a 6-2 Knights win. 
Menninger scored twice and 
Ackels chalked up three assists. 
The second match-up brought 
upon an 8-3 victory. Drolette 
scored twice along with Luca, 
who also earned three assists. 
Williams made three assists 
himself in that contest. 














Knightmoves 


Christopher Kenny 


The pride ts back 


“Ah ha-ha! Thank you Paul. O.K., stay with us — we'll be back 
with Kenny the Gardener right after this.” 

The commercial begins with a hard-driving rock beat. A male 
singing voice, in clone fashion of Bruce Springsteen, begins to 
wail: “They say you can’t keep a good man down!” A slow motion, 
sygmented highlight film begins to roll. Vistons of Larry Irving, 
Don Mailliard, J.B. Brown, Brian Young, and company, crashing 
the boards for rebounds, play dramatically for the viewer. More 
highlights, showing the poise of George Daway and Gus Gabriel, 
and the power of the big men. The chorus comes in: “The pride is 
back, St. Michael’s Basketball, the pride is back, Sai-nt Michael's 
Basketball!” More highlights, then: “The pride is back, St. 
Michael's Basketball, again!” Commercial fades with image of 
Athletic Director Edward Markey talking with Coach Jim Casci- 
ano and staff as team works out in background. 

As Bob Dylan so prophetically stated, “The times, they are 
a-changin’.” The pride is back at St. Michael's. The basketball 
program has turned the corner. The team is 11-5. 

All of the signs of a growing, quiet confidence are there. Most 
obviously, the crowds at Ross Sport Center are first to be noticed. 
Big crowds; responsive crowds; attentive crowds; crowds that, 
uncharacteristically, stay until the very end of a game. 

The increased press coverage of the team and its games. At 
least one or two television cameras at every home event. More 
extensive coverage in the Burlington Free Press and the Boston 
Herald. Headlines in the Boston Globe. Coverage in Sports Ilus- 
trated. A crowded press row. 

There are more scouts from other college programs at Ross, 
and they're paying more attention and taking more notes. There 
are more local residents coming to the games. 

There are still more signs.... The spring inJimmy French's step 
as he dustmops the wood floor during halftime...the accentuated 
phonetics and nicknames of Charlie Corbally on the public 
address... 


“Winfield Pavilion”... 
Miles, SID... om, 

Since construction was finished in 1973, the Ross Sport Center 
has been treated by the St. Michael’s Basketball program as a 
Formula I sports car would be treated by an 86-year-old grand- 


mother of 15. Pretty to look at, but where's the noise? Where's — 


the firepower? 

In 1985-86, a young, untested team climbed behind the wheel. 
A team hungry for wins and fan support. It “matted” the pedal in 
the 12-year-old structure, but the reaction wasn’t overpowering. 
They were moving forward, but some doubt and skepticism was 
slowing the fuel line flow, adding to _ > carbons of many years of 
disappointing hoop seasons. Still, they were roiling, picking up 
speed slowly, bit by bit. Finally, a resounding, one-handed, round- 
house jam by freshman forward Brian Young blew the carbons 


out of the engine. It freed the fuel line of doubt. The engine 


blazed; deafening. Some wondered if‘ the chassis of Ross could 


handle the G forces. The thing roared. It was exciting and fun — } 


plain and simple. 


The machine may not be finely tuned, but it has the potential 


for power. They're turning the corner. Talk around campus has it 


that the best is yet to come. The unestimable potential of Michelle } 


Bonebo wil! be tapped next season. The pride is back. 


As has become tradition with New Englanders and their sports | 
teams, the St. Michael’s basketball team will have to pass higher | 
“emission standards” with their fans in the future. But, to all of } 


the hardcore, long-term Purple Knight fans, your patience is 


beginning to pay off. To all of the cynics, skeptics, and newborns | 
— space on the Bandwagon is limited, so reserve your seat now. } 


Montreal Wieeleds ds 
Jan 25th — 26th Feb 1st —— 2nq@ 


Special services from colleges through+ 
out Vermont and New Hampshire. 
$55 per person from Burlingtor 


* Transportation + night at Queen Eliz. Hotel. 
Info. and reservations 864-6811 





The new found popularity of “The Lead Section” 
(across from “The Gold Section”), reminiscent of San Diego's old | 
the perpetual grin on the face re Gerey. 
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